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6800 
PEOPLE 


Make nothing but 
NationalCash Revisters 


HEY work with the best materials that we can 
buy. They are well organized. They are care- 
fully trained. Their working conditions are good. 
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They are making a machine that is the result of 
35 years of study. Into this machine we have put 
thousands of suggestions from merchants all over 
the world. 


These 6,800 workmen are doing their work so well 
that we are making and selling more than 325 regis- 
ters a day. 

The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


and 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





Statement of Condition, July 31st, 1919 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


RESOURCES— Immediately Available 
Cash in vault....... bela ate Bas $ 3,984,979.73 
With Federal Reserve Bank.. 19,605,974.87 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
and due from Banks .... 


Loans'at Sharp Call. ¢.......; 


Eligible for re-discount with 
Federal Reserve Bank... 49,097,465.65 $94, 364,361.84 


17, 180,441.59 
4,495, 500.00 


Other Loans and Discounts 


Demand Loans ............ $13,346,923.79 
Due within 30 days......... 5,677,496. 37 
Due 30 to 90 days.......... 25,953,608.41 
Due 90 to 180 days......... 9,435,892.79 
Due after 180 days.......... 873,724.89 55,287, 646.25 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates 
of Indebtedness ........ $10,067,926. 64 
Short Time Securities ....... 970,561.02 


Other Bonds and Securities... 783,511.14 11,821,998.80 
Customers’ Liability for acceptances 


by this Bank and its Correspondents 








(anticipated $1,617,999. 25). ccccceeeecs 7,078, 705.90 

TOTAE RESOURCE Gwease ics week cece. $168, 552,712.79 
LIABILITrEes.- 
Capitals:..::..:3.05 Vesa teas oe Dae eet.e 2 $6,000,000.00 
Surslne- Bund’. io... 0. Wee etic os-c8 pene 6,000, 000. 00 
Windivadéd Pronto eos 25. fdas awicdiias Sates 1,573,545. 82 
Reserved for t2xes and interest.............. 1, 393,046.26 
Discount collected but not earned............ 637,487.95 
CHCua POOION Ga boc | Sane teak od ae 1,449,000. 00 
Aéceptances by this Bank (after deducting 

$1,525,364.51 held by Bank) .........00+ 6, 783,682.71 
Acceptances by Correspondents for 

Banks acctitt:-.25.. 2585. a eee. 1,913,022.44 
Fime drafts==Poteign: 5.6 ss. sk ba gp tae 769,980.00 
Diepneys sek cicwis ccye eee eo eis os oe 142,032,947.61 
TOTAL -LIABIL LI PR ee ad. « ck $168,552, 712.79 


Combined Irving Resources over $240,000,000.00 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


RESOURCES~— Immediately Available 
RMGen WE oo 853) oa $ 2,684,460.45 
With Federal Reserve Bank.. 11,203,123.73 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
and due from Banks..... 5,516,969. 37 
Eligible for re-discount with 
Federal Reserve Bank... 27,091,695.77 $46,496,249.32 


Other Loans and Discounts 
be Sen, i $4,721,875.66 
Due within 30 days......... 2,909, 104. 88 
Due 30 to 90 days.......... 3,570,622.09 
Due 90 to 180 days......... 8,678,205. 24 


Due after 180 days ......... 220,793.38 20,100,601.25 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates 

of Indebtedness ........ $4,257,670 15 
Short Time Securities....... 333,380 50 


Other Bonds and Securities. . 3,054,524 71 7,645,575.36 








Beal etete Se. dete. ess. tacks Tae 1,043,633.26 
Customers’ Liability for acceptances 

by this Bank and its Corres- 

ETE Soh, A ciec5a ati eu gate 6 bos 8 66s 1,150,921.18 
ES BERS 8) OP 4 Oy i ae $76,436, 980.37 
LIABILITIES 
MURS a NEEM, 55s SK ibe BG soo os tas oc ms $3, 000,000.00 
EES a te a ar 1,468,717.49 
ge ey 141,681.80 
Discount collected but not earned........... 379,264. 32 
Acceptances by this Bank ...... dts ® 1,161,429. 81 
RE cote eee Be ee 70,285,886. 95° 
OTA LIABILITIES 28 3. 376.436, 980.37 


Every Banking Facility—Domestic and Foreign 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


The Hidden Might 


Always it is well to search for 
primary causes. The light that ap- 
pears to spring from the little wires 
comes actually from giant generators 
hidden from sight by the walls of a 
power house. 


Many and intricate are the “‘inside’ 


forces which contribute to the phe- 
nomenal sum total of super-strength 
embodied in the ‘Royal Cord’. 


Not all rubber is good rubber. And 
not all good rubber is good for tire 
making. The combined resources and 
facilities of a huge organization 
are required in securing, grading, 
mixing and compounding the various 
rubbers used in the ‘Roya! Cord’. 


Similarly, there is great variance in 
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fabric. It must be selected and tested 
for both “strength” and “stretch,” 
and each strand strung as a separate 
unit in order to avoid friction. Many 
thousand such are built into the 
structure of the ‘Royal Cord’. 


Many exclusive processes are em- 
ployed in molding and vulcanizing, 
—many specially devised mechanical 
and chemical tests performed in 
order to measure the resistance and 
resilience of the ‘Roya! Cord’, 


The super-tire! Not merely a 
product,—a creation. A carcass that 
defies shock and strain. A tread that 
bites into the road. A patient, tract- 
able, enduring, never-tiring tire. It 
wears—it saves—it satisfies. 


For passenger and light delivery cars, ‘Royal 
Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also 
tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 





‘Royal Cord’ 


one of the five 


. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Vol. IV, No. 12 


Business, it has been customary to say, exists for profit. 

Under the new world order mankind—the mass of man- 

kind—is forming a different conception of business and 

the place it must fill in helping the world to go round. 
Heretofore business has been permitted 
to make its chief concern the making of 

A WORD TO money, the accumulation of profits as 

BUSINESS p ‘ 

MEN rapidly as could be achieved. Hereafter 
business, and particularly big business, 
will be obliged first of all to see to it that 

it conforms to the public’s idea of what is right, what is 
fair. Unless business can win the approval of the peo- 
ple, it will find itself checkmated and thwarted sooner 
or later. As much regard must hereafter be paid to the 
people as to profits. No business, we all know, can con- 
tinue unless it earns profits. But the earners of profits 
must have a new regard for public sentiment, for the 
public’s feeling, the public’s attitude, the public’s well- 
being. 

President Wilson proposes some drastic reforms 
in the conduct of business. The first impulse of the 
average business man probably will be to resent, to pro- 
test against, to combat most of the recommendations. 
3ut let business men think twice before attempting to 
block the general movement now under way. Stand- 
patism will only prove futile and may prove fatal. 
There has developed in this country—as well as in cer- 
tain European countries—a strong, deep conviction that 
business has abused the conditions created by the. war, 
that business men have gone too far in their eagerness 
to feather their own nest, that the time has come to 
empower the people. through constitutional channels, 
to lay their hands upon the shoulder of any overreach- 
ing business man and administer to him salutary pun- 
ishment. 

One man of large affairs, for example, coolly told 
me that he was a profiteer, but added that the law could 
not reach him. Another man engaged in one of our 
staple industries admitted to me that, instead of the old- 


time profit of ten or fifteen per.cent., he was now charg- 


ing sixty or seventy per cent. He admitted that his 
conscience told him that “ game’”’ * couldn’t last long, that 
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he and others in his line had a feeling that a day of retri- 
bution would come, but that none of them felt like be- 
ing the first to sacrifice any part of these abnormal 
profits which could be squeezed from the public. The 
theory of too many business men has been to “get it 
while the getting is good.” Yes, they have been getting 
it, but unless they mend their ways they. are going to 
get it where they won’t want it—in the neck. 

While my associations are very largely with busi- 
ness men, and while my life has been devoted largely to 
activities connected with business, I must say frankly 
that I believe business has earned the animosity now 
being expressed against it by the masses. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt in my own mind that there has been 
widespread profiteering, that in hundreds of cases busi- 
ness men have been most shortsighted in their greed to 
pocket inordinate profits at the expense of the rank and 
file of the people. Anyone who gives much thought to 
such matters could foresee that a day of reckoning 
would come and that the public, in seeking to enact cor- 
rective measures, would probably go so far that .the 
whole situation would be bedeviled. 

Business men will be well advised if they co-operate 
with the authorities wholeheartedly and immediately in 
bringing about equitable conditions, so that the masses 
may be able to exist in reasonable comfort. Probably 
certain. things suggested by President Wilson should 
not be adopted, on the score that they would not benefit 
the people but would cripple business to such an extent 
that costs and prices would have to be increased in the 
end. But let the attitude of business men be thoroughly 
progressive. Let them go even more than half-way in 
striving to avoid trouble. The New York Globe recently 
ended -an editorial, “Halt the Profiteers,’ with these 


_ words: “When your ship is on the point of sinking it is 


no time to criticize the measures used to stop the leaks, 
and the American people cannot endure a continuance 
of present tendencies in prices much longer without 
making-a protest which will cextanily shake the social 
structure from-top to bottom.” 
There is as urgent need for patriotic action on the 
part of business men today as there was when this coun- 
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try threw itself into the war with magnificent determin- 
ation to save civilization from destruction. The exaction 
of exorbitant profits on the necessities of life is as un- 
patriotic, as despicable, as traitorous today as aiding the 
Huns would have been at the height of the war. The 
stability of the republic is at stake. All can be well if 
each of us acts rationally, not rapaciously. 

This applies to labor leaders just as much as it 
applies to men of business. 


2K 2K * 


If you fear changes, you're not filling your job one hundred 
per cent. 


* * * 


For every dollar’s worth of American goods the British 
importer buys, he has to pay, on the basis of recent quota- 
tions for sterling, $1.12. French buyers have had to pay 
$1.28, Italians $1.40 and Germans $1.65. That obviously 

is serious for Europeans. But it is also 
CUT serious for us if we will only stop to con- 
EUROPEAN sider the meaning of these figures. None 
ae of these foreign countries has unlimited 

purchasing power today. If they had to 

pay only the equivalent of a dollar for each 
dollar’s worth of goods bought by them, they could buy 
a certain amount; but when they have to pay very much 
more than a dollar for each dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise, manifestly they cannot buy so large a quantity. 
Not only so, but the dearer the goods, the less will they 
Be inclined to purchase from us. What we sell to Europe 
is merchandise, not dollars, and the smaller the quantity 
of merchandise sold, the fewer workers required here to 
produce it. Isn’t that plain enough? 


* * * 


The next uprising of the public will unquestionably be 
against reckless expenditures of public money and the 
consequent crushing taxation levies. War breeds con- 
tempt for economy. Billions are spent without thought 

for the pockets of those who have to 


STOP provide the money. America was 
a spending more money per day than any 
MONEY other belligerent when the war ended. 


Something akin to pride was felt over 

the magnitude of the sums we poured 
out. Taxes of unprecedented severity were paid by the 
public without demur or protest. 

But the time has come to call a halt. to reckless 
expenditure of the people’s money. Those who have 
access to the Federal Treasury must sober up. The 
patriotic fervor created by war has subsided. We are 
entering the cold, gray dawn of the morning after. The 
cost of living is being found most burdensome. On top 
of this, grievously heavy taxes have to be met. The 
politicians, as a rule, have little regard for saving but 
a weakness for grandiose spending. The larger the 
“pork barrei” the happier they are. The public temper 
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is rising to the point where it will boil over unless it is 
demonstrated convincingly that those in charge of our 
public affairs are striving with might and main to do 
away with wasteful methods and to curtail taxation to 
the lowest possible minimum. The necessaries of life 
would not be so impossibly dear as they are today were 
the exactions imposed in the form of taxes less onerous. 
Every billion of governmental expenditures means the 
imposition of an additional cost of a billion on the 
doing of business of some form or another. 

Profiteers have reason to become nervous. This 
publication has repeatedly issued warnings of late that 
profiteers were pickling a rod which would inevitably 
be applied to their own backs. It was manifest to any 
thoughtful person that conditions were becoming im- 
possible. Retail prices of breadstuffs, meat, bacon, 
sugar, coffee, shoes, clothing, coal, lumber and other 
necessaries, were being maintained on so high a level 
that millions of American families could not subsist 
decently. Investigation revealed that in the City of 
New York alone thousands of families had ceased to be 
able to buy any meat, any butter, any milk, any sugar, 
to say nothing of new clothing or furniture or other 
articles commonly considered essential to civilized ex- 
istence. When such conditions become prevalent in 
many parts of a country, trouble is inevitable. 

The distribution of enormous surpluses of supplies 
bought for the army and navy was advocated in these 
columns on the principle that it had become more im- 
portant to consider the well-being of millions of con- 
sumers suffering hardships than to “protect” the can- 
ners or farmers or any other interests whose exorbi- 
tant profits might be affected by making these moun- 
tains of merchandise available for the tables of our own 
people. ; 

Here is an example of what is occurring. I went 
into a shoe store the other day to buy a pair of shoes and 
the clerk urged and exhorted me to buy three or four 
pairs, warning me that prices were to be marked up 
from $3 to $5 or $6 a pair within a month. When I 
asked why, he replied that the shoe manufacturers were 
sending such quantities to Europe that they had not 
enough left for people here. He admitted that the 
prices charged Europeans were less than charged 
Americans. Now, charging $14 instead of $8 or $10 for 
a pair of shoes does not make the country’s stock of 
shoes go one inch further, does not add a single pair to 
the total supply. In the past, Americans submitted to 
paying higher prices for American products than were 
charged foreign buyers; but under the conditions pre- 
vailing here at present, the public are justified in rebel- 
ling against such discrimination against those who 
should have first call upon the output of American fac- 
tories, the product of American labor. The Cohstitu- 
tion forbids the levying of any duty upon exports from 
this country, but, as was demonstrated during hostili- 
ties, other measures can be taken to stop any activities 
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—lIllustrated Daily News 
Keep Quacks Out of It. 
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—Chicago Post 
The Young Lady Who Eloped 
With a Dreamer. 
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—Brooklyn Citizen 
Wake Up, Uncle Sam—Don’t Let ’Em Get All the Honey! 


—Chicago News 
Making It Worse 














—N. Y. Herald 
“Raise Less Hell and More Corn!” 
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of exporters—or others—which are adjudged inimical 
to the best interests of the country. 

The figures revealing the quantities of life’s neces- 
sities which are being hoarded in cold storage, etc., sug- 
gest very strongly that powerful interests have been 
rigging the market and artificially boosting prices 
shamefully. Sometimes excessive profits can be wrung 
from the public at too high a cost and at too great risk. 
Profits extorted from the public during the last six 
months have in many cases been absolutely unjustified 
and there will be a shout of approval from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia if the legal authorities can convict and throw 
into jail gangs of profiteers who have seized upon the 
war as a means to eat, like hogs, into the vitals of the 
public. The difference between the cost of raw ma- 
terials and such finished products as shoes, suits and 
clothing, meat and cotton goods strikes the layman as 
beyond all reason. Recent reports from Washington 
stated that the difference between the price charged by 
the packers for meat and the price charged consumers 
averaged 100 per cent. It would be illuminating to 
learn in detail just what share of, say, a $15 pair of shoes 
goes to the seller of the hide, to the tanner, to the man- 
ufacturer and to the shoe merchant. At some point the 
profit must be disgraceful. Thorough investigation will 
probably disclose that there is more profiteering and 
greater room for saving in the distribution than in the 
manufacture of necessaries. 

The Government cannot wave any wand and, fairy- 
like, change everything in the twinkling of an eye. 
Orderly processes must be followed in seeking to bring 
prices down to a reasonable level. Some of the over- 
night declines which occurred immediately the Govern- 
ment cleared the decks for action are, however, sugges- 
tive. Plainly, profiteers are becoming nervous—and 
with reason. The easiest and perhaps most popular 
vote-getting move for Washington to make was to go 
after the packers once more; but the packers have been 
pretty thoroughly investigated already and their con- 
sistent claim that their profit per pound of meat handled 
by them is only a fraction of a cent has not been dis- 
proved, so that it would appear that Washington is 
barking up the wrong tree so far as the packers and 
their relation to the price of meat are concerned. How- 
ever, if the Government has trustworthy evidence that 
there has been illegal hoarding of hides and manipula- 
tion of leather prices, or any other wrongdoing, by the 
packers, let the public have all the facts and let the law 
take its course. So untrustworthy have some of the 


statements made by the Federal Trade Commission in 


regard to the packers been, however, that it will be well 
to suspend judgment until an unbiased legal tribunal 
has rendered a decision. To upset lightheartedly the 
present process for supplying the country with meat 
would almost certainly invite grave disaster to the pub- 
lic—and to prices charged consumers. 

My belief is that many of those who have been ex- 


acting abnormal profits will desist, not through any 
philanthropic motives, not through any softening of 
their hard hearts, but through fear of consequences 


should they persist in their rapacious ways. 
» * * 


Notice that two-thirds of “Promotion” consists of “motion.” 
* * *k 


We all like to receive compliments which we have con- 
scientiously striven to merit. Establishing a new pub- 
lication is an uphill, patience-trying, costly task, beset 
with difficulties, disappointments and discouragements. 

However, it has compensations, not the 
HELPS HIM [east of which is the stream of letters from 
TO RUN readers, both ambitious young men and 
HIS BUSINESS hy siness leaders, who are good enough to 
BETTER ‘ : 

say that they find this magazine of real 

helpfulness to them. Quite a number of 
progressive business heads have lately conceived the idea 
that it would pay to have their executives and others 
having charge of men read our publication regularly. 
Among the first to do so was John H. Patterson, the 
dynamic president of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. The experiment proved so satisfactory that it has 
been repeatedly extended. And now we have received 
the following gratifying letter from Mr. Patterson: “We 
are urging our people to read your magazine. We now 
have 240 subscriptions which go to our peoples’ homes 
and the magazine is also circulated through our library. 
I consider it a valuable text book on how to run a busi- 
ness and how to succeed.” 

Might we dare suggest that if Forbes Magazine has 
been found of practical value to numbers of our most 
successful business organizations, others should test out 
the plan by sending in subscriptions for their more re- 


sponsible officials and managers? 
x* * * 


Action will get you farther than asking. 
* * * 


True economy sometimes calls for courageous expenditure as 

well as for courageous saving. 
* * * 

There is always a temptation to abuse newly-acquired 

power. During the war President Wilson, Mr. McAdoo 

and other high Government officers coddled labor to an 

extent never before witnessed. Just after Mr. McAdoo 

became the railwaymen’s hero by grant- 


RAILROAD ing them a handsome increase in pay he 
WORKERS received a tumultuous ovation from a 
ATTEMPT ; 

BULLDOZING huge crowd of railroad workers and 


readily responded to their cries for a 

speech. He beamed all over as they 
threw their caps in the air and shouted themselves 
hoarse. To one of his party he remarked, it is said, with 
a significant wink, that there were 2,000,000 of these 
fellows and that each one hada vote. That officeholders 
have been actuated by political motives in kowtowing 
to railroad and certain other classes of workmen has 
been painfully apparent. Having thus learned how 
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easy it was to get anything and everything they cared 
to ask, it was inevitable that sooner or later powerful 
bodies of unionized workers would make demands that 
neither President Wilson nor Mr. McAdoo nor anyone 
else could grant. This is what has now happened, and 
President Wilson has felt called upon to take a definite 
stand against the unreasonable demands of the railroad 
strikers and threateners. 

The railway brotherhoods, emboldened by past ex- 
periences with Washington office holders, felt justified 


in stepping forward and demanding that the $20,000,- — 


000,000, of railroad property in this country be virtually 
handed over to them to be run by them, the profits, after 
payment to them of such wages as no one can foretell, 
to go to fatten their pockets. The unions’ leaders ex- 
plain airily that the necessary billions could be raised 
by the issuance of Government bonds bearing 4 per cent. 
This is the veriest nonsense. Even for war purposes, 
when everyone was prompted to buy bonds on the basis 
of patriotism to preserve civilization, the Government 
had to pay as high as 4% per cent. on its obligations. 
Neither $20,000,000,000 nor $10,000,000,000 of bonds 
could be sold at 4 per cent. nor at 5 per cent. for the pur- 
pose of placing the railroads under the heel of labor on 
the absurd terms advocated by the unionized section of 
the railway employees. The net of the whole matter is 
that the railwaymen propose soviet administration of 
the nation’s railroads—as a preliminary step, they con- 
fess, to bringing about similar revolutionary action in 
other industries. One of labor’s most prominent 
spokesmen openly admitted that he did not believe that 
money saved up by any parent should be allowed to go 
to that parent’s sons. 

The majority of American citizens are not quite 
prepared to accept such Bolshevistic doctrines. The 


_average American is intelligent enough to know that 


civilization itself has been built up on the principle of 
private ownership of property and the right of a parent 
to provide for his offspring. Russia is not the first to 
experiment with contrary principles, but it affords the 
latest object lesson on the futility of attempting to do 
away with all property rights. 

My own opinion is that the railway union leaders 
have no notion that their “plan” for getting the rail- 
roads into their own hands without cost to them stands 
the remotest chance of being accepted by the majority 
of the American people, but that this “plan” was 
brought out as a huge red herring to draw across the 
path in order to induce the Government to give in to 
their demands for another thumping advance in wages, 
to a level very far above the average wage received by 
American workers. It is inconceivable that Congress 
will be bulldozed by the railway unions’ threats into 
taking revolutionary action. The President of the 
United States had already announced that the railroads 
would be returned to their rightful owners by January 
1, and his address to Congress clearly revealed that no 


Bolshevistic threats by the railway brotherhoods would 
intimidate the Government into adopting any socialis- 
tic policy. After all, the brotherhoods represent not a 
twentieth part of the working people of the nation, and 
although it is perhaps natural that they should have be- 
come drunk with pride and a false sense of their omnip- 
otence, it is unthinkable that they should be allowed to 
overawe the other 100,000,000 or more people of this 
country into acceding to demands which would prove 
suicidal to the commonwealth. . 
* * * 


Andrew Carnegie set rich men the example of giving during 
their life. 
* * * 


Percy Rockefeller, son of William and nephew of John D., is 
becoming almost as active in oil—on his own hook—as his uncle was 
a generation ago. Wall Street credits him with brains. 

*x* * * 


After all, the Bible contains a lot of excellent, homely 
wisdom. That passage about unprofitableness of gain- 
ing the whole world at the expense of one’s soul is 
brought to mind by the death of “Gas” Addicks. Here 
was a man who first set out to make 
millions regardless of the methods em- 


RICH sas 
mn NOT ployed. He became an expert at bribing 
REGRETTED and corrupting politicians, municipal 


officials, anyone who could aid him in 

amassing wealth by underhand means. 
No man could match him as a buyer of public utility 
franchises. He waxed rich. Then, as often happens 
with those who acquire wealth, he set his heart upon 
gaining place and power and influence and prominence. 
Also, as often happens, he reasoned that money could 
secure for him anything he coveted. The story of how 
he sought to become United States Senator for Dela- 
ware, with its record of bribery and debauchery, forms 
one of the sorriest pages in America’s political history. 
His death evoked nothing but condemnation of his life. 
He won millions, yet lost all. 

A few others of the Addicks stripe still survive, 
although their nefarious operations were carried on less 
glaringly and their careers were less fully exposed to 
the public. New York is still encumbered by one or 
two old-time corrupters who today have great wealth 
but nothing else, nothing really worth having. Happily, 
however, this type of American buccaneer is passing. 
The reception given the news of the death of John 
Edward O’Sullivan Addicks ought to carry a moral for 


the newer generation. 
+ * * 


At least we must all admire the President’s stamina for work. 
The way his health holds is marvelous. 
* * * 


Multi-millionaires, after all, have their uses. They paid fully 
$150,000,000 in income taxes in 1917,. or more than was paid by any 
other group. 

* * * 


You have seen a spirited horse strapped and reined and bridled 
and check-reined until he could hardly move. The public, through 
multiplicity and complexity of government and taxation, is being put 
in a plight like that. 

















—— 
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Prices Will Come Down 


This Article, 


and goods prices were never coming down. 

This belief has been taken so seriously, even 
by those who exercise intelligence in most mat- 
ters, that it is worthy of examination. 

It is easy to see how the idea came to prevail. 
Producers and merchants have been preaching 
the doctrine of permanent high prices in order 
to induce the public to buy, and they 
have brought to their assistance a 
great army. of advertisers, writers 
and so-called economists, whose opin- gusus 


if has been generally believed that commodity 


‘THAT LAD NEE 


By Noted Authority, T. vis Why 3 


By PAUL CLAY 
Forbes Staff Economist 


conclusions can be reached at the outset. 

Perhaps the best known of these is the law 
of supply and demand, This law, or rule, is mere- 
ly an expression of the experiences of all ages 
and peoples. It means simply that when the 
supply of a given article exceeds the demand for 
it, prices will go down, and vice versa. There 
have been trusts and monopolies and corners 


t 1919, by The Herald and Examiner 


DS A LITTLE ATTENTION” 


When they are idle the owner gets no return on 
the money invested’ in them, and besides this 
they deteriorate physically at the rate of 2 to 7 
per cent. per annum, Even where there are 
agreements to restrict’ production in order to 
maintain prices, producers individually are always 
tempted to break away from these agreements 
and produce at the full capacity of their plants 
in order to get the profit on the 
langer volume of business: Thus 
idle producing capacity is always 
an indication that supply will in- 





ions are for sale. Besides this, some 
few economists of the best intentions 
have been over-awed by the apparent 
strength of prices, and have come to 
atcept honestly the theory. 

Wall Street, too, simply devours 
the theory that prices are to remain 
at the present level, for if this be true 
it means immense industrial profits 
for evermore, and a continued bull 
market in which it will always be easy 
to make money. A student of fin- 
ance thus summarized the opinion of 
the Street: 

“Prices have become acclimated to 
the present level, and they are going 
to stay here or go higher. You will 
never live to see them come down. 
The money and wage inflation will 
not let them down. Indeed, I would 
not say that prices have gone up, but 
rather that the value of the dollar 
has gone down. You pay twice as 
much for anything you buy, but every 
one is getting $2 of income where he 
used to get $1, ‘so that it is an even 
thing. Stock prices are about the 
only ones that haven’t doubled; but 
stocks are earning double what they 
were before the war, and they have 
got to double their dividends. Stocks 
that used to pay 5 per cent. must pay 
10 per cent., and when this becomes 
the rule stock prices will double.” 

Everywhere the wish is father to 
the thought and serious examinations 
of the question whether prices actu- 
ally will come down or not are con- 
spicuously lacking. Let us 4o the un- 
usual and unconventiona: thing— 
namely, a bit of sober thinking upon 
the subject. Thinking in regard to 
prices is unusual because nine people 
out of ten take their opinions ready-made from 
the captains of industry and finance; and it is 
unconventional because under existing conditions 
it is to the interest of both organized labor 
and organized capital that prices should stay 
up. Both can make more money if..they stay 
up, and enough more to live higher than before 
the war. 

But we cannot see into the future by looking 
at the wishes of various interests. There are 
definite business influences or economic forces 
which govern prices, and through an honest 
look at these some rather broad, but reliable, 
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ever since Joseph went down into Egypt to buy 
corn; but while the rule that supply and demand 
governs prices can be temporarily interfered 
with, it always comes back and exercises its 
dominating force. 

The biggest single factor in determining ‘supply 
is plant capacity—meaning the extent, of the 
plants or factories built and equipped for the 
production of a given article. Whether or not 


a plant is idle at the moment is almost immate-. 


rial in considering future supply, because there 
is always such a strong inducement to keep pro- 
ducing plants operating as much as _ possible. 





crease; and but..for short and ex- 
ceptional periods .of time, it is a re- 
liable indication, _ Trust agreements 
for keeping production down, or 
gentleman’s understandings for the 
same purpose, work very well so long 
as there is business enough to go 
around. But whenever, because of 
reduced consumption or monetary 
troubles, there is a dearth of business, 
some of the producers aré sure to 
break away from the agreement or 
understanding and begin cutting 
prices as a matter of-self-preserva- 
tion: Then the moriopoly, pool or 
trust fails, and the rule of supply and 
demand reasserts itself. So it is that 
successful monopolies—that is, effec- 
tive control of. prices—have always 
been short-lived. mt 

If, then,- there‘ is now a large 
amount of idle prodicing capacity in 
the. United States or the world, it is 
one of the surest indications - that 
commodity and goods: prices will 
come down,-regardless of the wishes 
or powef of any man or organization. 

‘In looking atéur industries one by 
one, it is observed that the.amaunt of 

idle producing capacity is immense. 
~ . We havea capacity, for example, 
to, produce about 44,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber per annum, whereas we are 
turning out only about 30,000,000,000 
feet. The aggregate capacity of our 
steel plants is about 42,000,000 tons 
yearly, while we are producing at the 
rate of. only about 27,000,000 tons. 
Our mines afid. smelters’ aré. able to 
turn out 2,000,000,000 pounds of 
coppér anhually, but’ for lack of a 
market they are turning out only 
about, sagt ag Y 3. 

Soft coal minés in the United’ Statés have ari! 
annual capacity of not less than 586,000,000 tons; 





whereas they are producing at the rate of about’ 


400,000,000 tons. Our anthracite mines have a. 
yearly capacity of 99,500,000 ‘tons, and are turn- 
ing out only- about. 85,000,000 tons: ;Our cotton 
mills can produce cotton goods enough: to use up 
570,000 bales of cotton pér month, but they are 
producing only enough to use’ up’ 475,000 bales. 
The world’s 1918 production. of-grain and vege- 
tables was betweeri 20° and 25 ‘per cent. below. 
capacity ; and its production of sugar was about 
5,000,000 tons, or 25 per cent. below capacity.. 
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Believers in the notion that present price levels 
are permanent must figure out in some way that 
all this idle plant capacity and a lot more is going 
to be kept idle. It is easy enough to-show that 
producers in many lines would make money by 
keeping it idle; but the difficulty is that every 
man wants the other fellow to curtail production 
and put prices up, so that he himself can furn 
out his full output and get big profits on<it. The 
cotton planters this year tried to curtail acreage 
by 30 per cent. and succeeded in cutting it down 
to only about 74 per cent. 

But the surest indication that this plant capacity 
cannot be kept-idle is that the world has between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 troops who are now 
seeking re-employment. If they. do not obtain 
it there will be rioting and Bolshevism the world 
over, and hardly a ministry or government any- 
where can stand. But if they do obtain the em- 
ployment, idle plants will begin running again, 
and the supply of almost every conceivable article 
will be so increased as to reduce prices. 

The only way prices can be kept up ts to keep 
the plants and factories and producmg capacity 
idle, and the only way this can be done is to keep 
the soldiers out of jobs. 

It is a pretty good-sized undertaking even for 
those who think that the world is going to be 
made over to fit the bull market or to suit the 
profiteers. 

However, even if there were no law of supply 
and demand, or if all the statistics of idle pro- 
ducing capacity were totally erroneous, we would 
still have evidence enough in the action of the 
money market to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that commodity and goods prices are com- 
ing down. Price levels are as closely related to 
the money market as one’s car wheels are to the 
motor; and although the two are not usually 
thought of together, the bull movement in goods 
prices cannot go on without the help of the money 
market any more than the automobile can go 
without its engine. 

As prices go up it takes more and more capital 
to finance the production and distribution of 
goods. For example, the tanner must keep on 
hand a supply of hides to meet his own require- 
ments and a supply of leather to meet those of 
his customers. When hides go up from 30 cents 
a pound to 52 cents, as they have during the past 
year, his stock of hides costs almost twice as 
much as formerly, and to pay for it he must either 
draw down his deposits at the bank or else borrow 
the money from the bank. In either case he there- 
by diminishes the amount of money or capital 
which his bank can loan to other business men. 
But the rise in hides puts leather up, and the rise 
in leather causes shoes to advance, and so it hap- 
pens that everyone from the tanner to the re- 
tail shoe dealer is using more and more capital 
in the management of his trade. 


Why Interest Rates Are High 


During the past four months prices have gone 
up so much that it now requires probably about 
$2,000,000,000 of additional working capital to 
carry on the business of the American people. 
The money goes into supplies of raw materials, 
stocks of furnished goods on hand, and into the 
cost of the labor that it took to make the finished 
goods. Otherwise expressed, in order to keep 
this bull movement in. commodity and goods 
prices going forward, our business men must be 
able to borrow somewhere an additional $500,- 
000,000 each month or thereabouts. 

This is why interest rates are becoming so high. 
It is getting more and more difficult to borrow 
in such large aggregate amounts, because the 
supply of loanable funds is running short. Capi- 
tal is nothing in the world but accumulated sav- 
ings; and when the savers, through their agents, 
the banks, have loaned all their savings or capital 
the borrowers cannot borrow any more until more 
is saved out of personal incomes, 

What, then, happens to commodity prices when 
the supply of capital runs short as it is doing now? 
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Let us illustrate with the shoe and leather 
trade. The retail shoe dealer gets in from the 
manufacturer a big consignment of shoes at the 
highest prices he ever paid. He goes to his bank 
with a request for an additional $5,000 loan, and 
gets the reply that money is tight and he can have 
only $3,000. When money is tight every busi- 
ness is affected by it, and thus his efforts to bor- 
row the $2,000 elsewhere result in either failure 
or else in paying an excessive rate of interest. To 
relieve the situation he pushes the sale of -shoes 
by shading prices; and because of the same tight- 


THE REASONS 


HE law of supply and demand, which is 

merely an expression of the experiences 
of all ages and peoples, will operate to bring 
down prices. 

The amount of producing capacity at pres- 
ent kept idle is immense. 

“The only way prices can be kept up is to 
keep the plants-and factories and producing 

- capacity idle, and the only way this can be 
done is to keep the soldiers out of jobs.” 

“Admittedly the general average price 
level may never get back where it was before 

’ the war; but few indeed are the thoughtful 
men who do not expect prices to go half- 
_ way back within a reasonable time.” 

“The tightness of the money market dem- 
onstrates that the time is not far off when 
producers and merchants will be shading 
prices because of inability to finance them- 

_ selves otherwise.” 

“The notion that the existing price level 

will be permanent is sheer nonsense.” 














ness of money other merchants and manufactur- 
ers push the sale of everything else by shading 
prices. They have to do it, because their own 
capital or bank deposits are drawn down to the 
limit, and because the banks cannot lend them the 
amount of money needed. . 

The relationship is extremely simple. Rising 
prices absorb more and more capital; and when 
the capital supply becomes exhausted, goods 
prices must necessarily fall because producers 
and merchants have to sell their goods to prevent 
themselves from becoming insolvent. So it is 
that every period of tight money is invariably 
followed by a considerable period of- falling 
prices. One can illustrate this fact from the ex- 
perience of any age or nation as far back as 
recorded financial history goes. 

Tight money or high interest rates do not occur 
except as a consequence of ‘a scarcity of capital 
or loanable funds;and experience.shows that the 
money market is one of.the very Best*indices to 
the future of goods prices. In tegent times in 
the United States the only four periods of. tight 
money we have had began in September, 1902, 
December, 1905, August, 1914, and July, 1919, 
respectively. Of course, tight monéy, is not im- 
mediately followed by a slump in tommodity 
prices; for merghants and producers. first finance 
themselves by.borfowing all they can from every 
bank they knéw, and also from private’ capital- 
ists, and do’not cut prices except as a last.resort. 
This, however, causes a delay of only a few 
weeks or months..between the beginning of the 
tight money period*and the commencement of the 
slump in prices. ~ 

In the 1902 instance the slump in prices began 
in December and carried Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber down fr@m 8.1413 to 7.6318, which figure was 
reached thé.following July. In 1905 the boom 
here was kept going by means of heavy borrow- 
ing in Europe, so that the slump in prices did not 
begin until March, 1907. In less than a year 
thereafter it carried Bradstreet’s index down 
from 9.1293 to 7.7227. Perhaps even more strik- 
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ing is the fact that in 1914 tight money resulted 
in a slump in prices in face of the certainty of a 
big war demand for goods. From August 15, 
1914, to November 1, Bradstreet’s index went 
dowrfrom 9.8495 to 8.8620. The rule never 
failg; because the business man who cannot bor- 
row money must sell geads. 

-$'Hlustrations might be ‘multiplied from either 
4ur* Civ! War experience or the Napoleonic 
period. People have become convinced that high 
prices are permanent merely because they have 
held and rallied since the war ended. The rally, 
however, is based upon urgent buying to satisfy 
immediate needs, and is nothing more than has 
occurred after previous great wars; and any 
permanent foundation under this high price level 
is as lacking now as it was then. The previous 
experiences have shown the same money infla- 
tion, and a similar big rise in wages, and yet 
prices did come down. 

Admittedly the general average price level 
may never get back where it was before the war; 
but few indeed are the thoughtful men who do not 
expect prices to go half-way back within a rea- 
sonable time. 

Instant response to these economic factors can- 
not be expected. The busines world is not a 
movie show in which the whole performance is 
over in an hour; and the high price levels may 
continue for a few weeks or months, depending 
upon monetary and trade developments. How- 
ever, the main points are that the vast amount of 
idle producing capacity is sure proof that there 
will be a great increase in the total supply of 
goods ; and that the tightness of the money market 
equally demonstrates that the time is not far off 
when producers and merchants will be shading 
prices because of inability to finance themselves 
otherwise. 

In brief, the notion that the existing price level 
will be permanent is sheer nonsense. There is 
not a scrap of evidence in the business situation 
to sustain it, and it is contrary to all the principles 
of economics, and to all the teachings of past ex- 
perience. It is a belief which immediately dis- 
appears upon attaining the slightest knowledge of 
the subject. 





There are people who really seem to talk as 
if the infinite activities of the industrial world 
were something almost beneath the notice of 
highly educated and intelligent men. A pro- 
founder mistake does not, I believe, exist. Few 
indeed are the subjects which have so many 
aspects of interest as the many sided life of 
commercial and industrial mankind, the mak- 
ing of goods, the transport of goods, the mar- 
keting of goods, the financing and all the 
transactions by which distribution is carried 
out; these form in the modern world a sub- 
ject so profoundly complicated and interesting 
that a man to whom the thought of earning his 
living was unnecessary, and who had no idea 
of gain in his mind, might well devote his 
interest from the purely scientific point of 
view to this great study. It touches science, it 
touches politics, it touches social organization, 
it touches diplomacy, it touches international 
relations in every aspect ; and how can a study 
of which all that can be said, and truly said, 
how can that, if properly taught and properly 
understood, have a narrowing effect upon any 
man whatever ?—Arthur J. Balfour. 

“or te * 

Someone has said that there is no drudgery 
except to a drudge. It may be added that 
there are no monotonous jobs except to mon- 
otonous men. The interest of the job depends 
on the amount of interest there is in the man. 
It is easy to be interested in a job if a man 
is of the right stuff. There is more science 
behind a bolt and a nut than any professor 
ever knew. A good man makes a good job, 
and a good start is made when man aud -job 
become good friends.—Henry Ford. 
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A view of the beautiful factory and 


Procter & Gamble Co., 


grounds of the 





located at Cincinnati, Ohio 


HOW BIG COMPANY SATISFIES WORKERS 


the world is run on such democratic prin- 
ciples that it has one of the best-satisfied 
working forces in the country. 

“If what we have in our works is not true 
democracy, I cannot define it,” says its head. 

In these days of seething unrest it is refresh- 
ing—and also helpful—to learn how one gigantic 
organization, employing thousands of workers, 
engaged in an industry entailing at least an aver- 
age amount of hand-soiling and body-sweating 
work, and doing a business aggregating $200,000,- 
000 a year, has been able to evolve working con- 
ditions satisfactory alike to the company and the 
employees, conditions that are, too, in harmony 
with the trend toward the democratization of 
industry. 

This company’s system is not a panacea con- 
ceived overnight and applied to meet the loud 
current demands raised by labor. It is, rather, 
the fruit of thirty years’ conscientious effort to 
bring about ideal relationships between owners 
and workers—co-workers would be a more cor- 
rect expression, for in this plant all are regarded 
as co-workers, including the president himself 
and every executive. The secret of the success 
achieved probably lies in the fact that the man- 
agement’s heart has always been in the right place 
and that the will to do the right thing by the 
workers has always existed. 

The experiences of this company in its persist- 
ent groping toward the establishment of amic- 
able, cordial, loyal working relationships should 
serve, now that they are here described authori- 
tatively, as beacon-lights to other corporations 
and employers who are seeking practical, con- 
crete guidance’ on this all-important subject. 

Read, for example, this statement by the presi- 
dent of the corporation: 

“From our personal experience I greatly 
doubt whether profit sharing in itself is of 
material aid in awakening the spirit of self- 
interest, satisfaction and proprietorship in 
the mass of employees. 

“In all such work we have always insisted 
that a portion of the expense must be borne 
by the employees themselves. 

“In ruling upon sick benefits or pension re- 
lief the matter is entirely in the hands of a 
committee appointed by the men, and the 
only criticism the management has ever had 
occasion to make upon thetr decisions is that 
they have not been as liberal as they should 
in some cases. 

“The terms and conditions of the worker's 
employment and of his work are supervised 
by his representative, and, finally, he is given 
a direct participation in the management of 
the business, as a whole, through his own 
chosen directors.” 

Yes, the Procter & Gamble Company, whose 
system we are now considering, has, under the 
enlightened leadership of President W. C. Proc- 
ter, gone one step further than most employers, 
by arranging to have the workers select three of 
their own number to sit on the corporation’s 
board of directors. 

The chief features of the Procter & Gamble 
plan include: 


Ts largest soap manufacturing concern in 


Employees as Directors, Stock 
Ownership, Pensions in 
Plan That Pleases 
By B. C. FORBES 


Workers’ representation on the board of di- 
rectors. (To go in operation this fall.) 

Employees’ conference committees. 

Profit sharing-thrift plan. 

Pension and benefit plan. . 

Before describing in detail the workings of 
these various parts of the company’s plan, it will 
be interesting and instructive to present this gen- 
eral survey by Mr. Procter. The present head of 
Procter & Gamble is the grandson of the founder 
of the original firm of Procter & Gamble in 1837, 
eighty-two years ago, and son of the company’s 
first president. The capital was only $9,000. 
But the founder, like so many men of con- 
spicuous success, lived frugally and ploughed 
back into the busirtiess virtually all the earnings 
during the pioneer years of upbuilding. By 1890, 
when the company was incorporated, the capital 
represented in buildings, machinery, stocks, good- 
will, etc., amounted to $6,500,000. The sales 
were then under $4,000,000 a year, with profits 
approximating half a million dollars. Last year 
sales exceeded $175,000,000 and profits neared 
the $10,000,000 mark, while it is estimated that 
sales for this year will approximate $200,000,000, 
the profits being somewhat reduced, as should 
be the case during the war period. These 
facts and figures are particularly worth record- 
ing here, since they reveal that the company’s 
policy of treating its employees generously and 
democratically has paid handsomely in dollars 
and cents as well as in mutual satisfaction. 








W. C. PROCTER 











Says Mr. Procter: “You have asked me to tell 
you the history of profit sharing and similar 
moves of the Procter & Gamble Company having 
for their purpose a closer association of the em- 
ployees in the conduct and success of the busi- 
ness, and to explain the gradual evolution both 
of our own ideas and their application to our 
company. 

“T think even in those early days the members 
of the old firm of Procter & Gamble believed un- 
consciously perhaps, in the advantages and jus- 
tice of recognizing the democratic principle in 
industry, in the sense that the officers of the com- 
pany were workers in the business, who believed 
that their fellow workers should be given the 
opportunity of sharing in its success, and that 
their association with the management should 
be such as to assure them consideration and 
square treatment in the business in which they 
were earning their living. The members of the 
firm had grown with the business from young 
men ; had been in close personal contact with the 
employees, and had, therefore, that real interest 
in their welfare that comes with personal con- 
tact. 

“Our first efforts in profit sharing were 
prompted by the belief that participation in the 
profits would in itself largely create a sense of 
common interest which should secure harmonious 
and contented effort. We believed that giving 
every man his percentage of the profits in accord- 
ance with his earnings would secure such efforts 
through self-interest upon the part of the men, 
and that the men, conscious of their partnership 
interest, would develop in character and ability 
as workers. 

“Our first profit sharing plan provided for a 
straight distribution of profits to all employees. 
We were much disappointed in the results, 

“While it is true that a number of the men and 
women accepted the profit sharing in the spirit 
in which it was undertaken, the great majority 
merely took it as a bonus and received little or 
no benefit from it. All but a small proportion 
of the employees spent their profit sharing divi- 
dend as soon as received, or in advance of its 
receipt. We tried several modifications of the 
straight profit sharing plan, but none of them re- 
sulted satisfactorily. 

“From our experience I greatly doubt whether 
profit sharing in itself is of material aid in awak- 
ening the spirit of self-interest, satisfaction and 
proprietorship in the mass of employees. Not 
only has our experience led me to this conclu- 
sion, but I believe that, unless you can select a 
type of man who does respond to profit sharing, 
the principle is unsound, for the reason that a 
comparatively small percentage of men can realize 
that extra effort upon their part results in such 
increase in the profits that they will be com- 
pensated in proportion with their efforts, and 
further, also; because it is a fact that prolit is not 
a matter in control of the average employee, ex- 
cept only as it affects the cost of production, 
which, while an important element, is only one 
element in profits. 

“After fifteen years of straight profit sharing 
we were much. discouraged by the lack of effect 
of the plan upon the majority of our employees, 
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The Employees’ Conference Committee of The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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This body represents the workers, and meets once a month with a representative of the manage- 


ment, for concerted thought and action on all matters of interest and benefit to the company in general or to either the employees or the management. 


and we determined to adopt some other means of 
selection by which those employees who would 
"We at show appreciation would be the bene- 
iciaries. 

“After some consideration we adopted the plan 
of developing the habit of thrift among the em- 
ployees by making their participation in the 
profits of the company dependent upon some 
actual saving upon their part extending over a 
period of several years. Thrift upon the part of 
any person, especially in the laboring classes, 
where the margin between the income and the 
outgo is so close, means training in self-restraint 
and self-denial, two of the best character building 
traits. 

“We therefore adopted our plan of profit shar- 
ing through stock ownership, under which a 
man, to be a participant in profit sharing had to 
acquire stock in the company under terms which 
compelled some saving of money upon his part. 

“The results from this change were good, and, 
in a large measure, accomplished the purpose we 
had in view, namely an automatic means for 
selection of profit sharers and a means of char- 
acter building of employees. 


Employees Share in Expense of Plan 


“Personally I am inclined to believe that the 
development of the thrift habit, and its conse- 
quent influence upon the employee, is as important 
a factor in the success of the plan as the profit 
sharing itself. 

“During all our period of profit sharing, we 
were instituting various plans providing for in- 
surances, old age pension, sick benefits, etc., etc., 
until today I think that the company has the most 
successful and most liberal system of insurance, 
pension and sick benefits in the country. 

“In all such work we have, however, always 
insisted that a portion of the expense must be 
borne by the employees themselves; that the en- 
tire charge was not a proper burden upon the 
company; that where men paid nothing, but 
were recipients only, they did not appreciate the 
benefits they were receiving, and therefore failed 
to get the full value of them. While under our 
plan the company pays two-thirds and the men 
one-third of the expense, the men realize by their 
contribution that it is their fund (the administra- 
tion of which, I might mention, is left practically 
entirely in the hands of the men). 


“In this connection it might be interesting for 
the public to know that in ruling upon sick bene- 
fits or pension relief the matter is entirely in the 
hands of a committee appointed by the men, and 
the only criticism the management has ever had 
occasion to make upon their decisions is that they 
have not been as liberal as they should in some 
cases. In no instance have we found a disposition 
toward over-liberality in their rewards. 


Workers Represented on Board of Directors 


“Our next step in broadening the management 
and the direction of the business was when we 
adopted the policy of taking representatives of 
the employees into the board of directors. By 
this means the governing body of the corporation 
has the benefit of the employees’ representatives’ 
knowledge and touch with all classes of workers 
and the various manufacturing problems in the 
solution of which they are so vitally interested 
and which are such potent factors in the industry. 
At the same time, all classes of workers know 
that their own chosen representatives are taking 
a full and proper part in advising and helping in 
those problems in which, as workers in the in- 
dustry, they are particularly concerned. 

“It would be hard, I think, to form a more 
complete plan, a more democratic one, or a more 
just one than that now in effect in the Procter 
& Gamble Company. Every man or woman 
working with the company is assured financial 
protection against sickness, old age, accident or 
death, under a plan in which he, through his own 
efforts, helps to provide the funds for protection, 
and in whose control and distribution he has a 
direct and controlling voice. He is encouraged 
and assisted to become a part owner in the busi- 
ness. All branches of the work with which he 
comes in contact, and in which he is qualified by 
his experience and opportunity to advise; comes 
within the province of his chosen represetitative. 
The terms and conditions of his employment and 
of his work are supervised by his representative, 
and, finally, he is given a direct participation in 
the management of the business, as a whole, 
through his own chosen directors. 

“Tf this is not true democracy, I cannot define 
lg . 

Let us now go into detail. The Procter & Gam- 
ble Company has operated a profit sharing plan 
of one sort or another for more than thirty years. 


In 1887 a certain part of the years’ earnings was 
set aside and distributed in cash to all employees 
in proportion to their wages. This simple, direct 
plan lasted a few years, but defects constantly 
became more apparent. One of the first changes 
was made to stabilize the operation of the plan by 
fixing the individual amount for distribution as 
a profit sharing dividend in the same rate as that 
paid on the common stock. The class of em- 
ployees was restricted to include only those earn- 
ing not more than $1,500 a year. 

Until 1903 profits based upon this fixed per- 
centage of the yearly wage were distributed in 
cash semi-annually. But the expectation that it 
would result in greater or more efficient effort 
on the part of the employees was not realized. 
The dividend, coming at stated intervals in lump 
sums, tended rather to defeat its purpose than 
to further it. It fostered extravagance and be- 
came a distinct demoralizing influence. The 
money was usually spent and overspent before it 
was received. It was looked upon as additional 
wages, and did not have the effect upon the ma- 
jority of increasing their loyalty or of adding 
to their prosperity and material comfort through 
saving and the habit of saving. 


Must Help Themselves 


The plan that is now in effect, with the recent 
modifications, was designed to correct this fault 
by “profit sharing through — stock-ownership.”’ 
Any employee who had been with the company 
thirty days was eligible to share in profits by 
applying to the trustees of the plan to purchase 
for him an amount of stock equal to his yearly 
wages. This they did on the open market at the 
prevailing market price and opened an account 
with the employee, on one side of which were 
credited the profit sharing dividends and the 
regular dividends from the stock, and his regu- 
lar deposit of savings, amounting yearly to 4 
per cent. of his wages. An initial deposit of 21%4 
per cent. of the purchase was also required. In- 
terest was charged on the purchase amount of 
the stock and the steadily decreasing indebted- 
ness at the rate of 3 per cent. a year. He was 
guaranteed by the trustees against decline in value 
of his principal. The stock paid for itself in 
from 4% to 5 years. The employee then owned 
his stock outright and received all dividends in 
cash, 
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This revised plan corrected certain defects 
but left its operation after the employee had 
paid for his stock open to the criticism that 
there was a lack of continued stimulus and en- 
couragement to save. This period of less than 
five years is not sufficient in all cases to form 
dependable, permanent habits of thrift and be- 
lief in saving and investing. 

The revised plan, which became effective on 
July 1, provides for the issuance by the trus- 
tees of saving certificates in $100 denomina- 
tion. The employee who has paid for his stock 
and has cash dividends from both sources at 
his disposal will: be encouraged to subscribe 
for these 6% interest bearing certificates by 
depositing at least 5% of his wages in regular 
monthly installments and adding his profit 

' sharing dividends, if he so chooses. 

The other revisions in the new plan are 
chiefly in its operation. Because of the recent 
enormous increase in wages of all scales, the 
wage limit of $1,500 fpr participation has been 
increased. The profit sharing dividend is grad- 
uated on a scale that will make the dividend 


more of a reward for loyalty as indicated in 


length of service and make the percentage 
of the dividend as direet as possible in propor- 
tion to the length of service. New employees 
the first year of participation receive 10% with 
an increase of 1% for every year in the employ 
until! a maximum of 20% is reached. The 
$1,500 man of yesterday is the $2,000 man of 
today, so the limit of participation has been 
raised to that amount. Likewise the require- 
ment for yearly deposits has been increased 
5%. The initial deposit will no longer be re- 
quired. 

Under the old plan 60% participation was as 
high as was ever reached. About 15% of the 
remaining 40% non-profit-sharers are trans- 
ient labor and ineligible to participate. The 
25% is represented by a class of employees 
who are never able at any one time to ac- 
cumulate the necessary amount for the initial 
deposit of 214% of the purchase. By abolish- 
ing this payment it is hoped that a hundred 
per cent. participation will be attained. A drive 
is being made to’'sell the plan and its generous 
benefits to every employee whereas no inten- 
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sive work was ever before done to enrol em- 
ployees. 

Heretofore the plan has not provided for 
evidence to the employee of his stock owner- 
ship beyond his passbook, Even after an em- 
ployee had bought and paid for his stock he 
had no physical proof of his ownership. Under 
the new. plan the trustees will create one- 
eighth-share certificates which they will issue 
to the employee as fast as his credits accumu- 
late to warrant it. These certificates will be 
tangible of his ownership of stock and evidence 
of the progress he is making in accumulating 
the block of stock set aside for him by the 
trustees. One-eighth-share dividends will be 
declared against the dividends received. 


Conference Committees a Success 


“It would be difficult,” says an official of the 
company, “concisely to detine our theory of 
profit sharing. It might be said to be a system 
of sharing profits with the employees through 
accomplishing for them co-partnership in the 
business in their ownership of stock and a 
steady increase in their material comforts anc 
prosperity through the i..vestment of thei¥ sav- 
ings and the formation of habits of-thrift. 
Our ideal is to serve them best by helping‘them 
to help themselves and to develop a healthy and 
wholesome self-interest that will work for 
the good of all.” 

Turning now to the Employees’ Conference 
Committees, it should be explained that they 
are bodies representative of all employees and 
meet once a month with a representative of the 
management for concerted thought and action 
on all matters of interest and benefit to the 
company in general or to either the employees 
or the management. 

The committees grew out of an experiment 
begun in 1917 with shop committees. About 
a year ago formal organization was effected, 
an election for committeemen was held, and 
the committees started out with abundant en- 
couragement from the management to feel that 
they were real bodies, to use their power, and 
do active, constructive work. Their ideals, as 
outlined in the preamble to the constitution, 
are: 





“To promote mutual understanding, to effect 

a friendly relationship and to bring about 
efficient co-operation to a greater extent than 
heretofore, to afford the employees ready 
means of making suggestions and of bringing 
to the direct attention of the management 
matters which, in their opinion, need adjust- 
ment or correction, as well as to give to the 
management opportunity. to outline its views 
and plans to the workmen, to the end that both 
may benefit and that a fuller understanding 
may exist.” 

There is a committee at each of the three 
main plants. Each committee is composed of 
representatives elected by the employees, one 
for every fifty and at least one for each de- 
partment. There is an executive council com- 
posed of the three officers elected by the com- 
mittee and four members selected by the chair- 
man. This committee is permanent and acts 
upon all matters except in those for which 
special committees are appointed. 

The committee at Ivorydale, the company’s 
principal plant, is the most progressive and rep- 
resentative. .An example of what this com- 
mittee has accomplished is described thus by 


and: San offitial: “About eighteen months ago we 


committed ourselves to thé*principle of the 
eight-hour day, but in the interest of maximum 
war production maintained the ten-hour day 
in effect until the pressure was removed. On 
the-12th of March the factories everywhere 
changed to the eight-hour day with a new 
scale of wages. We put both of these changes 
up to the Conference Committee at Ivorydale, 
and asked them to recommend what they 
waited and how they wanted it done. They 
worked out the details of the entire change, in- 
cluding increases in all scales of wages. The 
eight-hour pay showed in every way a gen- 
erous increase over the former ten-hour’s pay, 
with a minimum hourly wage of 50c. for com- 
petent adult male labor. Their proposal was 
adopted just as it was presented and immedi- 
ately put into effect. 

“This same committe recently recommended 
the installation of a Health Service Depart- 
ment, and over a thousand treatments were 
given at the hospital during June alone. They 
are now working on an Employees’ Emergency 

: (Continued on page 1281) 
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A corner in the large modern factory of the Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of. New York, 
gave this inspiring talk to the members of 
the Guaranty. Club, composed of employees 
of that institution. 


O man who has lived through the past five 
N years can have failed to acquire a greater 
~ faith in the nobility of human nature. We 
know now that physical courage is a common 
heritage of all men worthy of the name. Patience 
and forbearance, those twin virtues of woman- 
kind, are possessed by millions of women, rich 
and poor. The willingness to sacrifice happiness, 
material wealth, even life itself, is common to 
a greater proportion of our people than the 
most optimistic of us would have been willing 
to believe a few short years ago. 

We are richer in all these things, and we are 
conscious of our wealth. It is no shallow emo- 
tionalism which makes us regard returned sol- 
diers with a feeling of tremendous pride. They, 
and all of us, have been tested in a tremendous 
struggle with wrong. From that test we have 
emerged with a new consciousness of the heights 
which humanity may achieve. To this fortunate 
outcome we may attribute the feeling of earnest- 
ness which is everywhere prevalent. 

But to rest content at this point would be to 
lose all that we have gained. It is not enough 
to. have achieved, in the spiritual sense, that for 
which we have fought, to have reached the goal 
which our hearts have pre-figured. It is essen- 
tial to the continued development of our natures 
that always, having achieved one ideal, we should 
set up another, more difficult, more desirable. 
In the old days men sought vengeance, until the 
satisfaction of their desire became a common- 
place. Then, for vengeance they substituted 
justice, and justice today is regularly achieved 
through the machinery which we have set up. 
We sought in turn that we might be brave, pa- 
tient, tolerant and forbearing, and each of these 
things has conve to us in the measure that we 
have desired it. 

The time has come again, it seems to me, when 
we should set before our eyes a goal more diffi- 
cult-than any which we have yet attained, when 
we should seek to acquire a virtue more positive, 
more virile, worth even more to the world than 
any we have hitherto sought ; one which will em- 
brace a wider range of the aspirations of men, 
and promise in its achievement a greater good 
to all of us than: any of these other virtues, how- 
ever great their value. 


It is along some such lines as this that my mind 
has been turning in the intervals between busi- 
ness. The need for a new and greater cardinal 
virtue to hold before our eyes seemed obvious. 
The question was what virtue would be great 
enough to sum up our new needs, what ideal 
would add most to the nobility of our present life 
and work, and of the generations which come 
after us. 

While I was deep in this problem—by no means 
a simple one, for it is difficult for a business man 
to formulate these metaphysical propositions, 
which are so delightful to the philosopher and 
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HE demand for “Keys to’ Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
_more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 




















the moralist—my eye by chance fell upon the 
letterhead of the company, which bears, as you all 
know, our cable address in code. Our cable ad- 
dress is “Fidelitas,” and when I saw that word, 
it seemed to me to sum up much of that toward 
which I had been vainly groping. 

The real problems of the future, as of the past, 
here among us, as outside in the world, are to 
be concerned with the relations between man and 
man, between friends, between father and son, 
between governors and governed, and especially, 
unless I mistake the tendency of the times, be- 
tween employers and employed, or, as I prefer 
to say, between the workers at various strata in 
industry and in commerce. Our new cardinal 
virtue must bear upon this problem, and particu- 
larly upon the phase of it which I have named 
last, if it is to have value as a lasting ideal. 

Fidelity is not one-sided. It implies a mutual 
telation. .If the employee is to be faithful to the 
employer, the latter in turn has no less an obliga- 
tion, and both must be faithful to their purpose 
to accomplish a thing greater than either of 
them—the welfare of the nation and of the race. 
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Fidelity embraces many things. Tolerance lies 
at the very root of its meaning. The faithful man 
is tolerant of the shortcomings of the object of 
his fidelity. It implies constancy, which brings 
in its train stability and growth. 

It means justice, for it cannot exist under per- 
secution long continued, nor can it, on the other 
hand, permit the exactions of tyranny. 

And above and beyond all these it implies a 
spirit of friendliness, a frank relation between 
man and man, a willingness to comprehend in- 
dividual pride and self-respect, to admit the es- 
sential decency and dignity of each one of us. 

Faithfulness cannot grow in an atmosphere of 
distrust. It must be based upon mutual confi- 
dence and fairness. An employer cannot expect 
faithfulness unless he not only returns faithful- 
ness, but also consideration and fairness. 

Naturally, no employee could be faithful with 
the faith of the heart, which we are thinking of, 
unless he or she was satisfied that the employer 
was responding in the same spirit. 

It is a virtue which will grow greatly by use 
and employment. 

At the same time, unquestionably, the employee 
who possesses it is bound to render that service 
of the heart which makes for great accomplish- 
ments, and the employer who can command such 
service is a lucky person indeed. 

I am deeply impressed with the importance of 
this. In our relations we are going te put that 
Fidelity in our staff by endeavoring to do those 
things which will command it—so far as we have 
the light to do so. 


If we are right in our view of the importance 
of this cardinal virtue in our every day relations, 
and if we can do those things which can provoke 
mutual respect, confidence and faithfulness, we 
will largely have fulfilled our mission, because 
our institution cannot be other than successful 
and we will all be able to go forward building up 
not only a real financial institution, but an institu- 
tion which is a positive force for good in the com- 
munity which it serves. There is no joy in serv- 
ice which can possibly compensate for the feeling 
which comes when we know that we are all doing 
the fair thing—that we are giving our institution 
the best that we have and that in building for 
ourselves we are doing a real public service. 

The formulation of prescriptions for universal 
panaceas is a futile thing. There is no short cut 
to the millennium, as wiser men than I have said. 
And yet I think it is a mistake to believe that we 
are not slowly winning our way along the eternal 
path upward. The very fact that men should 
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have conceived the virtues I have listed, was in 
itself a mark of progress. 

That these virtues, at first dimly sensed, should 
nave become all but universal gives the lie to 
those who say that human nature does not im- 
prove. 

A universal fidelity of man to high ideals, of 
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man to man, and of man to the race may seem 
now too vain a dream to be worth considering. 
But it is not idle for us, whose lives touch at 
so many points, whose relations are subjected to 
the inevitable stress and friction of the routine 
and responsibilities of business, to keep our minds 
on the code word, “Fidelitas,” and strive to apply 





its principle in our daily dealings with our 
fellow men. 

Insofar as we succeed, just so far shall we have 
added to the success of the institution, to our joy 
of service and our materjal welfare, and to that 
greater and more important thing than any of 
these, the common good. 
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That which the American of today opposes to 
Socialist autocracy is not the crude competitive 
individualism of the old-fashioned economist, 
but co-operative individualism with a moral 
purpose. It must not be forgotten that on 
the existence of private capital, which is only 
another name for private savings, depend the 
virtues of thrift, of liberality, and of sacrifice. 
The observation that liberality consists in the 
use which is made of property is as old as 
Aristotle. Under modern conditions, private 
capital is much more highly and more freely 
co-operative than any system of Socialist organ- 
ization could possibly be. The corporation, 
with its provision for the limited liability of the 
individual participant, is only a means of bring- 
ing about the co-operation of many individuals 
for a common cause, and is one of the greatest 
and most beneficent developments of the past 
century. It links together in a common enter- 
prise the joint labors or joint savings of hun- 
dreds, thousands, even tens of thousands, of 
men and women, who to that extent are organ- 
ized as a single economic unit interested in 
promoting efficient production and entitled to 
divide among themselves the common product. 
—Nicholas Murray Butler. 

* 22 


Do not allow.yourself to feel discouraged 
because of your moods and because people 
don’t understand them. As a matter of fact, 
very few people understand any person who is 
a child of moods—because such people are al- 
ways the most unusual. And it takes unusual 
people to understand unusual people.—George 
Matthew Adams. 

* * * 

Success is not a matter of luck or chance. 
The man who builds up within himself success 
qualities is bound to make himself successful. 
He will rise to the top just as surely as cork 
will rise if plunged beneath the surface of the 
water. There is evolution in business as well 
as in nature, and nothing can prevent a man 
from reaching that station in life to which he 
is entitled—N. C. R. News. 

= oe. @ 

Results come from a cause. The man that 
complains each day of a headache, and then 
spends each night doing the things that cause 
a headache, should tell his troubles to the en- 
graver of tombstones. Who wants to hear the 
other fellow’s troubles? Constantly telling 
of your poor health excites more contempt 
than pity. You may not realize this, for peo- 
ple as a rule are very polite when you present 
your aches and pains. One business man lost 
his credit at the bank on account of his con- 
stantly telling the banker of his physical trou- 
bles. The banker did not care to continue 
backing a self-confessed lame horse. This is 
a tip—F. D. Van Amburgh. 


IT’S ALL IN THE STATE 
OF MIND 


[f you think you are beaten, you are’ 
If you think that you dare not, you don’t; 
If you think that you’d like to win, but you 
think you can’t, 
It’s almost a “cinch” you won't. 
If you think you'll lose, you’ve lost, 
For out in the world you find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will: 
It’ all in the state of mind. 


Full many a race is lost 
Ere even a step is run, 
And many a coward fails 
Ere even his work’s begun. 
Think big, and your deeds will grow. 
Think small, and you'll fall behind. 
Think that you can, and you will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise; 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the fellow who thinks he can. 
-s » 


THE GET-A-WAY 
It’s all in the get-a-way. 
The man who gains a lead at the start of a 
race or who loses distance is going to be either 


advantaged or handicapped at the finish. 
Likewise, the man who gets the earliest 


start in any race of life, be it business or love, 
® 


has the chances in his favor. 

The man who is down and out may come 
back and make good, but he will never get 
where he might have arrived had he started 
right. 

Don’t wait awhile, get started right now, 
and keep going. 

It’s all in the get-a-way.—Robert E. Hewes, 
in “Carry On.” 

++ 

When you come up to the mark set for your- 
self, it is safe to conclude that the standard 
was set too low. 

+ 

All too frequently excessive dignity is but 
the mask behind which incompetency hides. 
Men of big capacity act naturally—affecta- 
tions and shams are unknown to them. Cour- 
tesy and affability are more potent qualifica- 
tions today than stupid and owl-like dignity. 

se «6 

Every man should keep a fair sized cemetery 
in which to bury the faults of his friends.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Word-of-mouth advertising has assisted in 
perpetuating personalities from time immemo- 
rial, before the day of the moving type. More 
recently names like those of A. T. Stewart, 
Marshall Fiéld, Gerhard Mennen and a host of 
others registered in the public mind, through 
consistent advertising, carry over the person- 
ality which built up the business into succeed- 
ing generations. In the same manner a con- 
structive labor policy, granting self-expression 
and representation in the industry, by consis- 
tent advertising to the personnel of the busi- 
ness and to the general public, can perpetuate 
fair dealing and build up for all time good will 
and a good name, which is priceless.—Printers 
Ink. 

* * * 
If you have a fit of blues, 
Get above it. 
If you’re told unpleasant news, 
Get above it. 
If you strike a gloomy streak, 
With the future looking bleak, 
Get above it. 
; 2 * 

If you live with the talkers you get an im- 
pression. If you live with the doers you get 
another impression. You come into contact 
with the realities, and only realities make you 
wise and just—Woodrow Wilson. 

ee: 


Many a good idea goes to waste for the reason 


that there is not sufficient enthusiasm to carry it 


along to successful conclusion. 

Cultivate resourcefulness. It is one of the most 
important things in business life. 

The brain, like any other part of your body, 
will get stale without use. Practice thinking. 
Remember that the brain grows—the more work 
you give it to do, the more it will do and want to 
do.—The Chevrolet Review. 

* * x* 

It doesn’t do any good to hurry unless you. 
have something to do when you get there.— 
Topeka (Kan.) Capital. 

* * x 

The desire to get justice will not get it. The 

desire to give justice will—John Leitch. 
i ie 


The man who wakes up sum mornin’ and 
finds himself famus is apt to go to bed that 
night and sleep it off—Josh Billings. 

* 


It is not only in finished undertakings that 
we ought to honor useful labor. A spirit goes 
out of the man who means execution, which 
outlives the most untimely ending. All who 
have meant good work with their hearts have 
done good work, although they may die before 
they have the time to sign it. Every heart that 
has beat strong and cheerfully has left a hope- 
ful impulse behind it in the world, and bettered 
the tradition of mankind.—Stevenson. 
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DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN QUIT PUBLIC LIFE 


HE shoulders of President Wilson should 

: be broad indeed to carry all the burdens 

of statecraft, including the new prob- 
lems of the high cost of living and the rail- 
roads, that are being loaded upon them. But 
as one legislator recently remarked, President 
Wilson’s shoulders are somewhat sloping, and 
domestic questions seem to have a habit of 
slipping off upon Congress, leaving only the 
international perplexities to be carried by the 
Chief Executive. 

Congress having been called upon to make 
good before the country with a program of 
railroad legislation and laws to bring down 
prices, the president stands as the source from 
which aid ought to come—but the president 
turns to Congress to give the specific reme- 
dies, and poses before the voters as having an- 
swered their pleas, not through any course 
which could bring criticism upon himself or his 
party, but by exercising the whiphand over 
the rival faction. In short, he has “passed the 
buck” and will still get the credit for what is 
accomplished. 

The situation is unique, and Mr. Wilson is 
handling it with the astuteness of the seasoned 
politician and the psychology of the college 
professor, while the Republicans are left won- 
dering whether they have not been hopelessly 
handicapped by winning the elections of 1918. 

A tremendous effort is being made by Con- 
gress to catch up with the Administration at 
every point. When reckoning comes at the 
polls, the legislators want the books to balance 
with the credit on their side, instead of the 
President’s. Hence there was a flood of bills 
aiming to reduce the high cost of living, imme- 
diately after intimation came from the White 
House that this was to be the question of the 
hour. 


Cost of Living Foremost Topic 


For months past the signs have been in the 
skies that the high cost of living must be the 
big issue before the country; but aside from a 
few sporadic efforts and the anti-packer legis- 
lation, Congress allowed the matter to drift 
until the ultimatum from the railroad brother- 
hoods brought the question to a head. 

Now that the House has been denied its re- 
cess by another crack from the presidential 
whip, what decisive results will be obtained by 
the legislators? 

The history of Congressional investigations 
shows a long line of inquiries with few tan- 
gible achievements. The surface may be 
scratched, but the real causes underlying the 
high cost of living are apt to be left undis- 
turbed. Will the gentlemen going into the 
question of why commodities are so high that 
labor needs fresh wage increases, be willing, 
for example, to acknowledge that past wage 
increases are largely accountable for the very 
high costs which are now the subject of com- 
plaint? 

It is much more likely that such disturbing 
questions, which might involve unpleasantness 
at the polls, will be touched upon lightly, while 
drastic laws will be proposed to check and 
regulate those handling the necessaries of 
life. 

Anti-trust legislation will come to the fore 
again, those close to Attorney General Palmer 
believe. There will be much talk of prosecut- 
ing profiteers, of killing off the middlemen, of 
imposing heavier excess profits taxes to halt 
large earnings, and of licenses and regulations 
for the distribution of supplies. But it will be 
easier to discover that profiteering and high 
costs exist than td overthrow them with legis- 
lation. The government has never brought 
down rates or prices when it has gone into 


Is Wilson Jockeying Republicans 
Into a Hole?—Packers to 
Be the “Goat’’? 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 
Our Washington Correspondent 


business. 
result. 
There are many signs that the packers are 
to be among the chief sufferers from the pres- 
ent agitation. Not only is the long-sought 
opportunity afforded to bring the packing 
houses under drastic government control, but 
the agitation against them has been prominent 


The contrary has been the usual 
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—Buffalo Courier. 
“Hey, Mister President, there’s another autocracy 
to lick!” 


long enough to have gained a fixed place in the 
public mind, and a blow at the packers would 
be taken as tangible evidence that Congress 
is attacking the high cost of living with real 
vigor. : 

The packers realize that they are a shining 
mark. The fact that their profits on a pound 
of steak are a small fraction of a cent, that 
without their operation of the stockyards and 
the refrigerator cars the distribution of meat 
in the country would be impossible on the 
present scale, will all play but a small part if 
Congress decides to make them the goat. The 
packers, it is now widely agreed, have made a 
mistake in branching out into too many lines. 
Their activities with grocery supplies and 
goods of that type lent color to the charges 
of monopoly; but aside from that point, the 
stage has been set by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which has carried on an anti-packer 
propaganda equalling that which the Big Five 
are alleged to have launched in their defense, 
and it only requires Congressional action to 
start the drama in which the packers will play 
the role of the victim. : 

The propaganda sent out by the meat 
packers has some interesting details to be 
studied by persons who refer to “soulless cor- 
porations.” A letter from Louis Swift re- 
cently.came to one of the Washington stock- 
holders of his company. It pointed out that 
there was legislation pending. in Congress to 
regulate the industry, that the agitation was 
likely to affect the market value of the securi- 
ties, and it was thought advisable to give a 
frank statement of the situation to stock- 


holders in order that those having shares in 
Swift & Company could take such action at 
this time to protect themselves as seemed ad- 
visable. 

“I had about decided to sell my packer 
stock until this came,” the man said when 
showing the letter, “but a company that is as 
square as that deserves support, and I’m going 
to hold on.” 

It is frankness of that character that gives 
the public confidence in the corporations. One 
of the chief difficulties now faced in this coun- 
try is the situation which has resulted from a 
systematic repetition of the claim that the 
corporations misapply their funds, rob the 
public and juggle their accounts. When the 
corporations have learned the lesson of keep-’ 
ing open books, and when the people have be- 
come convinced: of the truth in the statements 
made, then there will be a co-operation that 
is going to mean improvement in conditions. 

With the retirement of Edward N. Hurley 
from the Shipping Board almost the last of the 
business men who took up war work went 
back to private life. There was big work done 
by the business-political group of men in 
Washington. With the keen minds, the crisp 
executive ability, the knowledge of how to go 
at a thing by the direct route instead of the 
traditional bureaucratic way, and the business 
man’s knack for accomplishing results, this 
little group of men made history. Without 
their aid the administrative offices of the gov- 
ernment would have been wrecked in the 
mazes of red tape and poor management. 


Politicians Resentful 


For a time it seemed that the contact was 
to bring something permanent to the govern- 
ment service, that business methods would be- 
come the rule and not the exception, and that 
the big men of the industrial and business 
world would find in a period of government 
service the full rounding out of their careers. 

But the idea failed. The reasons are two- 
fold. First, there was the cramping of imagi- 
nation and initiative that chilled the enthu- 
siasm when the patriotic service was elimi- 
nated; but, most of all, there was the resent- 
fulness of the old-time politicians, the men 
with whom office holding is a profession. Con- 
gress is a jealous body. Its members have 
their code, their ideas and their positions to 
maintain. 

The influx of business men who sought to 
stir up the legislators, whose language was 
one not spoken in the Capitol, and whose im- 
patience with congressional quizzes and in- 
quiries was sometimes ill-concealed, alarmed 
the professional politicians as nothing has 
done in years. The line of battle was soon laid 
out between these two factions. It quickly 
became alive with fighting, and the fact that 
President Wilson aligned himself with the dol- 
lar-a-year men in the majority of instances 
only served to add fuel to the flames of jeal- 
ousy. 

Members of Congress, instead of being 
sought by the president for advice according 
to the time-honored custom, found themselves 
only utilized in carrying out the legislation 
devised by the newcomers and the president. 
And congressmen are only human after all. 
Holding the strings to the national pocket- 
book, there they found their power to break 
up the business-political group. The names of 
Hoover, Baruch, Ryan, Vanderlip, Davison and 
men of that type make Congress see red even 
today, and the feats that they accomplished 
get scant mention in the debates compared 
with the attempts to fasten upon these giants 

(Continued on page 1281) 
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CUBA SUGAR FLOTATION CRITICIZED 


HEN Henry Evans, acting for the Con- 
W tinental Insurance Company, of which 
he is president, the Fidelity Phoenix 
and the American Eagle insurance companies, 
sold, the other day, upwards of 14,000 shares 
of Cuba Cane Sugar preferred stock, held by 
those companies, he closed a transaction which 
involved a loss of nearly $150,000. That loss 
was only incidental, as the Evans companies 
are rich and prosperous. But the losses, run- 
ning into millions of dollars, which hundreds 
of small investors throughout the country 
have suffered in Cuba Cane Sugar securities, 
have been in many cases dreadfully serious. 
Nor is it any consolation to these unfortunate 
investors to know that they were beguiled 
into buying Cuba Cane Sugar stock by the 
same roseate promises and claims that induced 
as careful and as shrewd an investor as Henry 
Evans to believe in it. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation was one of 
the most widely-heralded promotion: enter- 
prises ever launched in Wall Street. It was 
headed by Frederick Strauss, of the old-estab- 
lished banking house of J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., as chairman of the board of directors, and 
among those induced to go on the board were 
such prominent men as John D. Ryan, William 
B. Thompson, Charles H. Sabin, W. E. Corey, 
C. A. Sprekels, and others almost equally 
widely known. 

But all this did not prevent the company 
from plunging into a career of grave disap- 
pointments of its shareholders. The inside 
story of the corporation’s inefficient manage- 
ment, and condition, did not become known 
to the rank and file of stockholders'until Henry 
Evans challenged the management, and forced 
an independent investigation of the company’s 
affairs, its properties and its policies. In do- 
ing that he performed a service for the invest- 
ment public, provided they will heed the les- 
son. The public need such a lesson right now 
because the securities of numbers of new com- 
panies, sponsored by well known banking and 
stock exchange houses are being bought by 
people who swallow without question the word 
of the promoters as to the value of such se- 
curities. ‘ 

In the case of Cuba Cane Sugar, those who 
accepted the official, or supposedly official, 
statements about the company, found it ex- 
ceedingly costly. 


Goethals Makes Examination 


At the instigation of Mr. Evans, Gen. George 
W. Goethals, the canal builder, was commis- 
sioned last winter to go to Cuba and make a 
first-hand examination of things on behalf of 
the stockholders. Mr. Goethals in July sub- 
mitted an exhaustive report which had several 
kinds of dynamite in it. But although this 
report was urged in the name of the stock- 
holders and presumably paid for by them, it 
had not been given to them up to this writing, 
nor has anything more than a brief summary 
of it been made public by the management. 

There was published, however, a letter from 
Mr. Evans to Frederick Strauss, chairman of 
the board of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corpora- 
tion. This letter set forth more clearly and 
forcefully than the official summary certain of 
the more disagreeable disclosures of the Goe- 
thals report, and it has been freely drawn upon 
in compiling this article. What follows is in- 
tended to be fair and full recital of the his- 
tory of this enterprise. 

On the edge of the tumultuous bull market 
of 1915, when excitement was running high 
and the air was full of stories of new combi- 
nations, mergers and promotions, a syndicate 
was quietly formed in New York to buy up 
and consolidate various sugar producing prop- 


Mammoth Combine Sponsored 
by Frederick Strauss Has 
Hurt Stockholders 


By LAURENCE BEECH 


erties in Cuba. At the time, a sudden and 
almost unbelievable prosperity was overtak- 
ing the island’s principal industry, rescuing it 
from what had seemed inevitable disaster. 
For years Germany, with calculated patience, 
had been developing her beet sugar industry, 
until her producers, together with those of 
Belgium and Northern France, had become 
menacing competitors of the Cuban producers. 
Prices were demoralized. Cuba’s cherished 
position of supremacy as the world’s sugar 
bowl and the dominant factor in the world’s 
markets was tottering. 








STRAUSS’ RETORT 

The draft of this article was submitted by 
the Editor of Forbes Magazine to Frederick 
Strauss, chairman of Cuba Cane Sugar and 
the financial leader in promoting the venture, 
with the request that he point out any ms- 
statement of facts in order that correction 
might be made. After reading it he retorted 
something to the effect that it reminded him 
of Pope’s reply to a writer who sent him cer- 
‘tain comedies for revision, that the only way 
he could make them into good comedies 
would be to rewrite them. Although earnest- 
ly asked to get down to specific facts, Mr. 
Strauss refused to challenge any of the fig- 
ures. 








But the war suddenly changed this. Sugar 
prices shot upward in 1915. An urgent de- 
mand developed for all Cuba could produce. 
Sugar shares meanwhile were scoring phenom- 
enal advances on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The setting was thus complete for the flota- 
tion of a huge sugar promotion. Any pro- 
moters who could offer the public an invest- 
ment proposition in sugar, it was manifest, 
could make a generous profit on the deal. 

Frederick Strauss, recognized as an ex- 
tremely shrewd financier, and, since the death 
of Isaac N. Seligman, the foremost partner of 
the fine old house of Seligman & Co., sized fp 
the favorable situation. Mr. Strauss and his 
associates figured that they were assuming 
small risk when they engaged Manuel Rionda 
to go to Cuba and assemble a $50,000,000 
group of properties to go into a mammoth 
combination. Mr. Rionda was an experienced 
and successful Cuban sugar man. He had 
conceived the idea, before the war, of organ- 
izing a big company,, but had had to abandon 
the project. He now proceeded to the task 
with enthusiasm, backed by such financial 
prestige. 

Now, Mr. Rionda had a number of relations 
in the sugar business in Cuba. What happened 
in this respect can be inferred from the state- 
ment made by Mr. Evans, who cites the 
Goethals report as authority, that a condition 
of nepotism was found to exist to an alarming 
extent in the Cuba Cane Sugar Company. The 
word nepotism, it may be well to explain, was 
invented to characterize a propensity of the 
popes of the Roman Catholic Church to ag- 
grandize their families by exorbitant grants 
or favors to nephews or other relatives, and 


its accepted meaning today is, “patronage be- 
stowed in consideration of family relationship 
and not merit.” 

Mr. Rionda was assigned 30,000 shares of 
Cuba Cane Sugar common stock upon the or- 
ganization of the company, and the Goethals 
report credits him with giving a large part of 
this stock to those who assisted him in secur- 
ing the properties and to those whom he se- 
lected to manage them. No criticism, it is un- 
derstood, is made of these transactions, but 
they are interesting in°view of the fact that 
shortly after the formation of the company, 
these 30,000 shares of stock proved to have a 
market value of between $1,500,000 and $2,- 
000,000. However, the main point in reference 
to the charge of nepotism is the disclosure that 
the properties have been inefficiently adminis- 
tered. To quote from Mr. Evans’ correspond- 
ence with Mr. Strauss, in which he reviews a 
talk he had with Mr. Goethals about the find- 
ings in the report: 

“TL certainly understood from General Goe- 
thals that little or no progress had been made 
in the matter of building up an organization 
and co-ordinating the management of the six- 
teen units through one central department.” 


Nepotism 


“It was stated that this condition existed to 
an alarming extent. 

“It was stated that the company had what 
it called an engineering department, but that 
there were no records kept; that haphazard 
methods seemed to be followed, and that im- 
provement expenditures were not properly 
considered before action was taken. 

“It was informed that a ten-year contract 
with the Czarnikow-Rionda Company had been 
made on a commission basis that was very lu- 
crative to the company named, and that it was 
not unlikely that better terms could have been 
had without detriment to the interests of the 
Cuba Cane Sugar Company. 

“The opinion was expressed that mills lo- 
cated in the Western part of the island could 
not be counted on to show even fair profits. 

“The statement was made that the property 
as a whole was not likely in normal times to 
show large profits and that, under the present 
management the showing was apt to be poor. 
It was pointed out that each of the mills 
(which were to be set forth in a comparative 
table in the report) showed declining earnings 
year after year, and that only one inference 
could be drawn from the statements made in 
the report, namely, that a new and up-to-date 
management was necessary. It was stated 
that the company needed an organizer at its 
head, and that he need not necessarily be a 
sugar man. 

“This was said to be anything but satisfac- 
tory and the opinion was expressed that new 
money should be needed for Improvements and 
working capital.” 

So much for conditions in Cuba. Let us now 
delve into the stock selling campaign. This 
was launched in January, 1916, and reached its 
height about four months later, in April, when 
the preferred stock sold on the curb market 
at 102 and the common at 76%, their highest 
prices on record. 

The company, as formed by the banking syn- 
dicate that had acquired the properties, had a 
declared capital of $52,500,000, represented by 
500,000 shares of preferred stock of $100 par 
value, or $50,000,000, and 500,000 shares of 
common stock of no par value, but declared 
at $5 a share, or $2,500,000. 

The underwriting syndicate purchased the 
preferred stock at $100 a share and gave them- 

(Continued on page 1282) 
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Interesting Pictures of the Moment 
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© International Film Service. 


The latest development in air- | 


craft construction is the aero- 
ambulance, which can be quick- 
ly sent to the scene of an acci- 
dent and return as speedily to 
the nearest hospital. The photo 
shows attendants strapping an 
injured man on the ambulance. 


@© International Film Service. 
The crew of the good sloop 
“Finback,” which will soon 
leave her pier at the Clinton 
Dry Docks in Brooklyn, bound 
for Arctic waters, to trade with 
the Equimaus. Christian 
Leden, a well-known Arctic 
explorer, is head of the expedi- 
tion, which hopes to open the 
territory to American com- 

merce. 


The “Finback” carries a cargo 
of sugar, molasses, knives, mu- 
rors, soaps and other commo- 
dities, which the crew hopes to 
exchange for copper, gold and 
other minerals held by the na- 
tives. Following Dr. Cook’s 
tip, a goodly stock of gum- 
drops are also included in the 
cargo. 
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@© International Film Service. 
Mayor Charles P. Gillen, of Newark, 
N. J., selling bacon to the public of 
his city. This is the executive's meth- 
od of reducing the high cost of living 
in at least one way. He purchased a 
large amount of bacon from the Army 
Sales Department, distributed it 
throughout the fire houses and police 
stations of the city, and invited the 
public to buy at a few cents above 
the cost price. Thousands took ad- 
vantage of the offer and jammed the 
places of sale. 
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TALK THIS OVER WHEN YOU GO HOME 


“Man's work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done.” 


HIS adage has held good for centuries. 

But one woman who believes that it no 

longer need be true, and in support of her 
theories has proved it in her own home, is Mrs. 
Christine Frederick. She believes in apply- 
ing to home management the same principles 
which have made business and industry a suc- 
cess. When interviewed at her charming home 
at Greenlawn, Long Island, recently, she told 
me how she had come to work out her ideas. 

“A number of years ago when I first learned 
of the work of Taylor and Gilbreth in the field 
of industrial efficiency, I was dreadfully dis- 
couraged. Here were men who showed how 
each task in a factory or office could be stand- 
ardized, done with better tools, and in less time. 
I thought of the thousands of women in home 
after home who were doing housework tasks 
the same as their great-grandmothers, who re- 
fused to use labor saving machinery or apply 
bookkeeping to their home records. 

“And so,” continued Mrs. Frederick, “I just 
set about seeing if I couldn’t reduce housework 
and home making to a business basis. Judg- 
ing from the success with which my work has 
been viewed, I have accomplished my object. 
Every task in the home like the mechanical 
work of washing dishes or making beds, can 
be studied and reduced to a ‘standard prac- 
tice.’ It needs just three minutes to make a 
single bed and five to make a double one, and 
thirty-eight minutes to scrape, wash and lay 
away fifty dishes. The housewife who thus 
makes ‘time studies’ of her work has a record 
constantly before her which she wants to ex- 
cell. This motive removes a good deal of the 
drudgery and adds zest to. what is otherwise 
hated work. 

“One of the first things I did, also, was to 
show that the kitchen can be—and must be— 
arranged to permit ‘routed work.’ Before this, 
a sink ahd a stove were set next each other 
regardless of the fact that no one works from a 
sink to a stove. This entails waste motion 
dancing back and forth between badly-placed 
equipment. It is possible to so arrange any 
kitchen that the working space may be reduced 
to an area of three feet each way, thus cutting 
down the useless tracking and time. 


New Inventions Lighten Housework 


“Then, of course, I have emphasized greatly 
the need for the right tool in the right condi- 
tion and in the right place. If there is one way 
in which we are to solve the present-day labor 
problems as they refer to the home, it will be 
by the wide use of machinery, such as the dish- 
washer, insulated oven, etc. The ‘war has 
proved that women can handle even delicate 
machinery as efficiently as men. They must 
now do this in the home. 

“Now, I'll tell you quite frankly,” continued 
Mrs. Frederick, laughing, “that, as a girl I was 
extremely careless and had no method or sys- 
tem. So I am not a case of a ‘born system- 
atizer.’ Buf I found that the home contains as 
many kinds of ‘reliable records’ as any office 
or factory. There are receipts, bills, names and 
addresses, and many kinds of information 
which should be kept in order'in the home. It 
is just as necessary for the housewife to keep 
a card index of her important data—other- 
wise she will waste time and energy hunting 
for some piece of information. I have designed 
many index systems for my friends and clients. 
I know that all the information necessary to 
run a home can be compassed into a filing 
drawer which will stand in one place and al- 
ways be available. 

“One of the important principles which has 
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How Household Duties Can Be 
Run so as to Afford Plenty 
of Spare Time 
By NAN CLEVELAND 


made industrial efficiency a success is, of 
course, the ‘square deal’ to employees. I believe 
that I was one of the first women to suggest 
the then unthought of plan of household 
workers coming to work at a definite hour and 
living outside of the home in which they are 
employed. The moment such a worker (we 
call them household assistants, not servants) 
has a life of her own, we have at once solved 





MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK, 


author of “Household Engineering,’ and household 

editor “Ladies Home Journal.” Mrs. Frederick 

points out how the same principles which have 

made business and industry a success may be 
applied to home management. 


the long-vexing servant problem. Some of my 
other ideas have been to give every employee 
who has been working for more than‘a year an 
annual two, weeks’ vacation with pay. Another 
is, extra pay for extra work, and the offering 
of a ‘bonus’ for assuming special responsibility 
and showing special interest. All of these 
plans can be applied with success to the house- 
hold employee, just as well as to the one in an 
office. 

“But I think, after all, that the chief change 
I try to encourage is in the attitude of mind 
of the homemaker to her work. I could never 
see why a woman would exclaim, ‘Business is 
more interesting!’ or prefer to work where 
more standardized conditions prevailed. It 
is not that this other work is more interest- 
ing, but simply that women put more into their 
work outside the home than they do in it. 


Possibly not one woman in a hundred would 
regard home management as a business. A 
woman will make a success of managing a 
lunchroom or a hotel, or being in some posi- 
tion of executive responsibility in office or fac- 
tory; but will she regard managing her own 
home as a real worthwhile job or profession? 
Unfortunately, very seldom. She most com- 
monly has just ‘married’ into housekeeping 
and always sighs for the teaching or the office 
work she followed before. What she should 
do is to put into working for herself as much 
initiative and executive ability and ‘punch’ as 
she will in working for somebody else.” 

And, when I looked at Mrs. Frederick and 
viewed her well-managed home, I saw that she 
practiced what she preached. She has four 
children who give a real test to her theories. 
In addition, she handles a large business that 
many unmarried women would envy. For 
Mrs. Frederick is the consulting household edi- 
tor of The Ladies’ Home Journal and many 
other publications, and answers hundreds of 
letters each month on household topics. She 
also designs and plans kitchens, equipping 
them completely from stoves to spoons. And 
on the side she has time to address clubs, es- 
pecially men’s conventions, of which she makes 
a specialty. Mrs. Frederick was the only 
woman asked to address the Advertising Af- 
filiation of the World at Toronto a few years 
ago, and she made a decided hit at the unique 
women’s convention of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company a year ago. 


Business Methods Applicable to Home 


There are so many things to tell about Mrs. 
Frederick that I almost forgot to say that 
she has written several books; the latest, 
“Household Engineering,” is just off the press. 
This has a foreword by Harrington Emerson, 
the father of industrial efficiency, and by Frank 
Gilbreth, well known as a motion study expert. 
In this book she gives her practical experience 
in detail, and shows how it is possible to have 
a home and children and a “career” as‘ well, 
by running the home on a business basis. 

As Mrs. Frederick puts it forcibly: “A wom- 
an can have time for personal family life and 
also professional life if she knows the value 
of time, and is willing to systematize and plan 
her work. There is just as much opportunity 
for every business short-cut, every labor-sav- 
ing device, every plan and schedule in the 
average home as there is in the average busi- 
ness.” 

Try it out and prove it for yourself. 





Advance, and the original horizon vanishes; 
and so it is with difficulties—advance, and 
they vanish. 

Difficulties, to the small man and to the 
boy, are bugbears; but to the earnest man, 
difficulties only indicate the degree of strength 
necessary to put them out. 

Difficulties are never as large as they look. 

So many men waste so much time trying 
to show why they should not attempt to do 
a thing because of difficulties that are in the 
way. 

Difficulties are notices that we must put 
forth some extra effort. 

If the thing sought were easy to reach, the 
thing would have been in the pocket of a 
tramp long ago. 

Are you the man that thinks first of the 
difficulties, or are you the fellow that goes 
ahead until you have found the way to get the 
difficulties out of the way? 

Answer, My Friend, and you will register 
exactly what we may expect of you in the 
way of results—The Silent Partner. 
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Letter to an Office Boy 


DON’T know your name so I can’t-address 
I this to you more definitely. But I shall 

see that you receive a marked copy in the 
hopes that you’ll read this letter to you, and 
that it may be of some help to you. 

This letter is prompted by the fact that 
yesterday when I called at the office over which 
you hold sway, to see your boss, you treated 
me most discourteously. 

I know your boss very well; probably much 
better than you do. Frequently do I have 
lunch with him and frequently do we visit each 
other of an evening. I might have reported 
your conduct to him, which I am sure would 
have resulted in your being fired. But then 
probably you would not have known for what 
you were fired and the dismissal would have 
taught you no lesson. 


It doesn’t make very much difference how 


How Big Company 
Satisfies Workers 
(Continued from page 1274) 


Fund to provide a fund for the relief af em- 
ployees in distress.” 

This outline of the potentiality of these com- 
mittees would not be complete without record- 


ing the role they will soon play in the election ° 


of three new representatives of the employees 
on the board of directors. Mr. Procter an- 
nounced at the last Dividend Day Celebration 
that the employees could be represented on 
the board of directors by three new members 
elected by the employees from their own ranks. 
The company naturally looks to these commit- 
tees as the necessary organizations ready at 
hand to conduct the election of new directors. 
Each committee will probably select a candi- 
date and these three men will be elected by the 
stockholders at their next annual meeting, in 
October. 

“This new relationship,” remarked an of- 
ficial, “will bring about direct and real repre- 
sentation in the conduct of the business and 
actual participation in control—another step 
forward in the progressive movement for the 
betterment of industrial relations.” 


Pension and Benefit Plan 


For years the company operated insurance 
for its employees under the group insurance 
plan. The Procter and Gamble Pension and 
Benefit Plan, now operated by the company 
for all employees, is a simple arrangement by 
which a fund is maintained for the payment of 
pensions and benefits in case of sickness, dis- 
ability and death. Since American workmen 
resent charity and direct paternalism, the re- 
sponsibility. for the maintenance of the fund is 
divided between the company and the em- 
ployee. The company pays $12 a year per $1,000 
wages and the employee $6. This distribution 
of company and employee responsibility is de- 
signed so that the employees’ contributions 
approximately provide for sick benefits and the 
company’s the rest. During the last five years 
the fund operated at a cost of $16.22 per $1,000. 
The balance is invested in company securities 
and total about $28,000. 

The chief provisions of the plan are: 

1. Participation of all permanent employees 
who have been with the company at least 30 
days. 

2. Optional participation of employees whose 
salaries exceed $2,400 a year and whose pen- 
sions will not exceed $1,800 a year. 

3. Retirement upon- an average pension 
amounting to 75% of the yearly wages of 
men at 60 and women at 50 who have been 
with the company 20 years or more. Pensions 
for employees of these ages who have not 
been with the company 20 years-are fixed in 
amounts bearing the same proportion to 75% 
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you treat me, for I know that your boss is 
one of the finest men who ever drew breath, 
and that his associates are of the same caliber. 
I know that the car your company builds is 
one of the best on the market and that both 
company and car are regarded most highly 
by automobilists the world over. I know these 
things because my position with the Hyatt 
Company throws me into very close contact 
with your company, its ideals and ambitions, 
its men and its products. 

But strangers perhaps do not know this; 
and when strangers enter the reception room 
in which you have a small desk. they meet you 
and unconsciously they gain an impression of 
the whole company, and the car it makes, from 
you. If you treat them as you did me yester- 
day they cannot help but feel that the company 
is made up of a lot of arrogant, domineering, 
egotistical men with whom they are going to 
have nothing but trouble. If they met your 





as the number of years in the employ bears 
to 20. 

4. Retirement on account of total disability 
with a pension of 75% of the annual wages. 

5. In case of death, payment to the benefici- 
ary of a year’s full wages. 

6. Temporary total disability, partial dis- 
ability and sickness receive benefits upon the 
same general principles as stated above. 

All employees are members. Their dues are 
taken out of their wages each quarter and 
there has been no case of objection by any em- 
ployee or of criticism of the plan. 

Dividend Day Outings 

The Dividend Day Celebration in August is 
always an outing which the company arranges 
for the employees, their families and friends. 
The company furnishes transportation and 
amusements of all sorts. Coney Island, on 
the Ohio River, is usually the place selected by 
the employees. Amusement tickets are fur- 
nished by the company, games and sports of all 
kinds are arranged, prizes are distributed and 
the whole enjoyable proceedings do much to 
cement friendly feelings throughout the whole 
organization. 

This survey of how Procter and Gamble have 
conscientiously—and successfully—gone about 
the solving of the “labor problem” reveals that 
harmony can be established in any organization 
provided the management devote to the matter 
sufficient thought and are prepared to go at 
least half-way, not to say a little farther, in 
meeting the workers in an earnest endeavor to 
bring about relationships satisfactory, pleasant 
and profitable to all. 





Dollar-a-Year Men 
Quit Public Life , 
(Continued from page 1277) 


the responsibility for some of the waste of 
funds. which were an unavoidable part of the 
war’s price. 

In the face of this attitude from the legis- 
lative body, the game of the government office 
was not worth the candle, is the opinion of 
the big business men, and they sought their 
old fields of endeavor with something of relief. 

There is no doubt but what their services 
found a more ready appreciation from the peo- 
ple at large. The proposition of a business 
man for president in 1920 is one that finds a 
response wherever it is realized that the coun- 
try is to face grave economic problems during 
the next four years. But will the professional 
politician permit such a departure from the 
old order as to nominate a business man as 
candidate? None of the material now being 
groomed would indicate it, only a decided voice 
from the people will bring about a change. 

The Peace Treaty and the League of Na- 
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boss first, or any one of the officers, they 
would gain a different impression—but unfor- 
tunately they first meet you. 

Now, my young son, you are a long way 
down the ladder. You've got a long, hard 
climb alread of you. While in your reception 
room, your office, yesterday afternoon, I heard 
you confide to some one that you would like 
to be a salesman. Let me tell you something: 
as a salesman you wouldn’t be worth two cents 
a week until you had learned the lesson that 
people are going to judge your house and your 
product by you. 

And this treatment you accord people has 
only one back fire and that is on you. You 
give to the stranger in the reception room a 
wrong impression, but quickly the right im- 
pression is substituted because quickly the 
stranger meets one of the officers of the com- 
pany. 

Think it over—The Quieterion. 


tions, carrying with them a vast bearing upon 
the business development of the United States 
during the next decade, is now being rapidly 
turned into a political issue. The treaty, it is 
constantly charged in the Senate, meets with 
the approval of “big business.” Yet business 
men will have but a slight part to play in say- 
ing whether the treaty is to be ratified, or in 
providing the reservations and interpretations. 

The present make-up of the Senate shows 
that lawyers are the predominating influence. 
Out of the 96 Senators, 63 are members of the 
bar. There are 22 tren now in the Upper 
House who have served as governor in their 
home states, and 3 who have been lieutenant- 
governor. 

Men who have succeded in some part of the 
newspaper field provides the third largest 
quota of senators. Hitchcock, Harding, Cap- 
per, McCormick, Moses, Owen and New have 
all served a period as publisher or editor of a 
paper, while Senator Lodge is well-known as 
an author of political and historical books. 
Former members of the cabinet are Knox, who 
has been both Attorney General and Secretary 
of State; Smith, of Georgia, who was Secre- 
tary of the Interior during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration; and Newberry, who for a short 
time was Secretary of the Navy. Gronna is a 
farmer; Bankhead and Ransdell, cotton plan- 
ters; Gay, a sugar planter; France, a doctor; 
Fall, Wadsworth, Warren and Kendrick are 
farmers and stock raisers, the last two having 
vast areas in the sheep and cattle country. 


Few Business Men 


But the typical business man is found in 
small numbers in the Senate. Smith of Mary- 
land is a lumberman; Frelinghuysen an insur- 
ance underwriter ; Dial a manufacturer of cot- 
ton goods; Smoot a manufacturer of woolens 
as well as a banker; Page a dealer in calfskins ; 
Calder a builder; Phipps a steel and iron man, 
and Elkins a financier. 

These are the men who will pass upon the 
Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, who 
will determine the new foreign policy of the 
United States, and who will guide the future 
of American business. 





Just ahead is the most critical trial of labor. 
Labor in America has demonstrated emphatic- 
ally that the patriotic zeal and the citizenship 
that actuated it to give gallant aid to the 
Government throughout the war has not been 
succeeded by any kind of radicalism. There 
was not a single session of the convention but 
showed that labor will not countenance radi- 
calism in its ranks. It frowns upon such dis- 
turbing inffuences. All it asks is a fair deal 
It will demand nothing more nor less, and it 
believes employers generally will meet the: 
half way.—Samuel Gompers, 
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If You Want Happiness—Work 


HERE’S one sure way of being happy. 
It’s by working. 
For that keeps the mind occupied— 
which is the appointed state of a mind. 

Even in physical labor the mind responds to 
the stimulus of the job in hand. 

Most genuinely busy people have no thot 
of their troubles. 

And a man at work seldom plots crimes and 
frivolities. 

Troubles only become bugbears and buga- 
boos when the mind has time to visualize them 
—the thots of evil and foolishness sneak into 
the mind only when its emptiness invites them 
and no sensible, protecting work-ideas bar the 
way. 

Work may be of two sorts—occupational or 
business and professional; and intensive, or 
analytical and informational. 

Occupational work keeps the mind occupied, 
naturally, but also contented and unconscious 
of the flight of time; intensive work provides 
it with its recreation—the sort it really likes 
—and cheers it by furnishing it with a means 
of growth. 


And that’s the business of a mind—growing. 

Thus it is apparent that a change of work 
is a way of providing oneself with extra con- 
tentment, actual joy, even additional money 
—and peace. 

It is well known to all of us that oftentimes 
we can rest our bodies by changing from one 
suit of clothes to another, by even putting on a 
different pair of shoes or switching from a blue 
necktie to a green one. 

So we can provide mental recreation and 
rest by a change, for a while—an hour or a 
half-hour during the busy day or two hours 
in the evening—a change from occupational 
work to intensive, definitive thot-work. 

And it is work; try it and see! 

The main thing to do is to find occupational 
work that is congenial—in which we can take 
a constant and lively interest. Any other is 
liable to stultify us. This is merely a question 
of the personal equation. 

And the selection of intensive work should 
be made with the idea in mind that it should 
be as different as possible from the daily task, 
the bread-producer. 


The stern director of a big corporation’s in- 
tricate business details would find his whole 
career helped and his mental faculties broad- 
ened and developed by, for instance, a study 
of Astronomy and by working out for him- 
self a theory of the relations of worlds to one 
another. 

The man who works with a pen for a living 


would do well to work with his tongue when 
he gets a chance—learning public speaking and 
having, incidentally, a lot of fun practicing the 
orations of famous men. He never can tell 
when it may draw money to his pocket or 
prove a factor in his future success by doing 
this. 

For it seems to be a law in the universal 
scheme of things that whatever we can do well, 
we usually get a chance to do. 

Work is the glorious birthright of mankind, 
and at the same time the means of personal 
success, —~ 

That is why, in the long run as well as in 
the present moment, it is the one sure way to 
happiness. 


Cuba Sugar Flotation Criticized 


selves a 70 per cent. bonus in common stock, or 
70 shares of common with each 100 shares of pre- 
ferred. The preferred stock, without any of the 
bonus, was then offered to the public at 974%. The 
common stock was disposed of for the account of 
the syndicate at above a share—the stock 
being apparently manipulated in the mo&t approved 
and expert fashion to the tune of thunderous pub- 
licity. Of that, more later. 

The underwriting, characterized as one of the 
most successful, from a money-making standpoint, 
ever launched in Wall Street, was wound up at a 
profit for the syndicate members of about $10,000,000. 

But what of the public, to whom the stock was 
sold and out of whose pockets the profits of the 
underwriters came? 


$10,000,000 Depreciation 


Three and a-half years have elapsed and the company 
has earned and put back into its property, over and 
above all charges, some $20,000,000 (estimated). Yet 
the preferred stockholders, who were told the shares 
were worth par on the actual basis of tangible assets 
at the time the proeprties were taken over, see these 
shares selling today at $77.50, or $20 a share below the 
offering price, which represents a depreciation of ex- 
actly $10,000,000. Not only so, but they see their com- 
pany in debt and facing the possibility of having to 
issue bonds, which would put a charge on earnings 
and on property ahead of the preferred. 

The plight of the common stockholders is even 
worse than that of the preferred holders. They 
paid all the way from $40 to $75 a. share for the 
stock on the strength of supposedly official assur- 
ances that the company’s earnings would equal 
between $25 and $30 a share for the junior issue 
during the first year of operations. They were 
also led to expect dividends in the not distant fu- 
ture. The common stock is now quoted around 
$34. It recently sold as low as $20. No dividends 
have been paid. Instead of earning $25 a share 
the first year, the company reported only $17.36, 
while for the second year its earnings shrunk to 
$7.63, and last year to a paltry $1.25. 

Had the Cuba Cane Sugar Company been the 
victim of circumstances over which it had no con- 
trol, or over which the directors, certain of whom 
made enormous profits out of the syndicate opera- 
tion, had no control, no blame could attach to them 
for this miserable showing. But are not officers put 
at the head of a corporation to manage it in the 
interests of the shareholders, who are the real 
owners of the property? And are not directors 
elected to see that the officers give a good account 
of themselves by managing the property compe- 
tently? Have not the directors the power to re- 
move any officer? 

All along the most palpably misleading state- 
ments have appeared in the public press about 


Cuba Cane Sugar. With the exception of the an- 
nual report, issued once a year, these statements 
have been the only guide the public have had as 


(Continued from page 1278) 


to the condition, earnings and prospects of the 
company. Look at the samples herewith of some 
of the most glaring of these staterrents and com- 
pare them with the actualities: 


Predictions 


January, 1916—Com- 
pany started under halo 
of wonderful predic- 
tions of its ability to 
make history in the 
sugar industry. 


Actualities 


September, 1918—Af- 
ter three years of op- 
eration, during which 
time a balance of $14,- 
000,000 in earnings was 
carried to surplus, com- 


d $12,000,000 to 

_ February, 1916—Earn- seg Hi coe pow its cur- 
ings estimated at $25 to rent liabilities exceeded 

$30 a share for first year its current assets by 

of operation. $1,256,000. This i =. 
March, 1916—Dividend tory, but not the kin 

for common stock talked meant by the promoters. 


of as early possibility Septe mber, 1916— 
March, 1916—Directors Earnings $17.36 a share. 


“agreeably surprised” 
over earnings. Few of 
them realized present 
indications pointed to 
$30 a share. (Crop at 
about this time was re- 
ported to be over half 
sold, so indications of 
earnings must have been 
based on something tan- 


August, 1919—No divi- 
dend yet paid on com- 
mon and hope of one is 
admittedly remote. 


gible.) See second item above. 
~ 


The company did not escape criticism altogether, 
for suspicions were aroused and some of the finan- 
cial writers were bold enough to express them. 
The following appeared in the New York Globe of 
June 14, 1917: 


Selling by Insider 


“The recent market in Cuba Cane Sugar is a dis- 
mal record of false information and treachery. 
Some houses, right on other things, have been 
badly fooled in this stock, and are finding it dif- 
ficult to explain to customers whom they have in- 
duced to buy at higher prices why it is that Cuba 
Cane in all the big advance of the last month has 
done virtually nothing. The reason would be clear, 
we think, if the transactions of a certain gentle- 
man who is credited with being one of the moving 
spirits in the pool could be bared to the public 
view. It is understood that a certain house which 
had a buying order a day or two ago for a good- 
sized block, got the whole amount in one lot, and 
in the name of the individual who the Street as- 
sumes is running the pool. It was said in behalf 
of this gentleman that he was selling out some of 
his Cuba Cane holdings in order to ‘subscribe to 
Liberty Bonds.’ This is the common explanation 
given nowadays for anybody who sells out on his 
associates without warning.” 

Many are the stories bruited about the Street 


as to why so much space was devoted in the news 
columns to lauding the merits of Cuba Cane se- 
curities when they were first introduced to the 
market. One of these has to do with the “setting 
aside in the syndicate account” of a large block 
of stock to be marketed for the benefit of certain 
newspaper men, and of the presentation to these 
men of a very handsome dividend on this trans- 
action. The supposed recipients were jocularly re- 
ferred to as the “Sugar Sisters.” 

Whether this story has any basis does not alter 
the fact that there was a perpetual stream of fa- 
vorable publicity which must have helped tremen- 
dously in the marketing of the preferred and com- 
mon stocks, more particularly the common. Upon 
the heels of the announcement that the syndicate 
had been closed, all of the stock having been dis- 
posed of, both issues started to climb in the mar- 
ket. It was the common, however, that proved the 
big sensation, advancing from below 50 to above 70 
within a remarkably short time. 


Stock Declines on Earnings Report 


Let us pass quickly over the events of the next 
three years or so, the disappointing earnings in 
1916 in face of a revival in the latter part of that 
year of the most insistent and confident predic- 
tions of prosperity and large earnings, the heart- 
breaking slump in the common stock from 75 in 
the fall of 1916 to 24% in the following year, the 
explanations and blatant reassurances which cease- 
lessly rang out from anonymously quoted authori- 
ties, “directors” or “interests”—at a time when the 
tracks of retreating footsteps in the market must 
needs be covered—the further decline in the earn- 
ings divulged by the 1917 annual report, and finally, 
the 1918 report which was greeted with a groan of 
discouragement from the stockholders, many of 
whom were forced out at around the lowest prices 
then registered. This report was the most heart- 
breaking of all. The alarm it created was reflected 
by the fall of the common stock to 203% and the 
B50 a0 on to 69%. Thus the vaunted creation of 
120,000,000 in market value, the amount represented 
by the high prices reached shortly after organiza- 
tion, was converted in less than four years into 

5,000,000, not to mention the fact that in the 
meantime $15,000,000 had been earned and carried to 
surplus. 

It is not the province of this article to predict 
what Cuba Cane’s future is. Insiders hint at a 
wonderful annual report this year, but the word of 
these insiders is now valued below par. Sugar con- 
ditions the world over suggest that the company 
ought to do better than it did last year, provided 
the management is reorganized, as recommended 
by Goethals. The publication of the Goethals re- 
port, which doubtless will be insisted upon, ought 
to afford fuller basis than now exists for forming 
an intelligent opinion on the position and prospects 
of this venture which has burned so many fingers 
and has not, to say the least, added to the repu- 
tations of those who sponsored it. 
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OHN D. ROCKEFELLER is admit- 

tedly as able a business giant as 
America has produced. He has passed 
eighty and rarely can be induced to 
say anything about business. How- 
ever, the alert editor of “The Lamp,” 
the magazine of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, has succeed- 
ed in obtaining a contribution of which 
the following is the most interesting 
part: 

“The world we live in today is a very 
different world from that into which 
the original Standard Oil Company 
was launched in 1870. Conditions have 
vastly changed. Yet even with the 
complete remarking of the world which 
we see going on around us on every 
hand, the needs of mankind are the 
same today as they were fifty years 
ago. And what is the greatest need? 
Co-operation. The world needs above 
all else co-operation; that is, working 
together, which implies friendship, 
brotherhood, mutual endeavor, mutual 
sympathy and mutual support. Condi- 
tions throughout the world have 
changed, but the principle upon which 
our company was built has never 
changed: the, principle of service to 
all mankind along the lines of co- 
operation and conservation. You do 
not need to be reminded of the busi- 
ness our company has attained. The 
thing it has striven hardest for has 
been to help itself by helping mankind 
to prosper.” 


4 ee news that prices of commodi- 
ties this month attained the high- 
est figure since the war began would 
ordinarily be interpreted by business 
men as cheerful. But—— 


EVERAL British business men sent 

here to investigate the industrial 
position have taken back reports which 
have alarmed British manufacturers 
and exporters. Britain’s exports of 
steel products in pre-war days were 
extremely important and did much to 
enable her to find footholds in foreign 
countries. The investigators have re- 
ported that Britain’s supremacy in the 
steel industry is positively doomed. 
The United States is now selling steel 
in different parts of the world much 
below any quotations British producers 
éould possibly name. This is a de- 
yelopment of far-reaching significance. 
‘The upheaval in Britain’s coal industry 
ts also basically serious. Britain 
dotted the globe with coaling stations 
for her unrivaled mercantile fleets, 
and many a ship could profitably take 
a cargo home to Britain from a remote 
land because it could load up largely 
with coal on the return voyage. To- 
day America can undersell British coal 
exporters at a great many points and 
it is not at all likely that any nation- 
alization of Britain’s coal mines will 
@ffect radical economies in production. 
Even Britain’s heretofore unchallenged 
supremacy in shipbuilding and ship- 
ping is now being threatened. Com- 
bined with these and other unfavorable 
developments, Britain faces a radical 
change in the position she formerly oc- 
cupied as the world’s financial cen- 
ter. London is not being wiped off 
the international financial map, yet 
New York has advanced to-a point 
of genuine rivalry dnd it is more than 
possible that this transformation will 
become more pronounced hereafter. 


Altogether, the United Kingdom, the 
heart of the British Empire, is facing a 
future dark with difficulties. 


HE chances are that the majority 

of President Wilson’s recommen- 
dations for new legislation to regulate 
business more effectively will receive 
such public endorsement that Con- 
gress will be moved to enact them. Ex- 
tension of the food control act to 
peacetime and widening it to cover all 
necessaries will be hailed by the public 
and should not be fought by business. 
Limiting the time goods may be held in 
storage is a suggestion likely to be 
unthinkingly applauded by the public, 
but practical business men may be able 
to show convincingly that such legis- 
lation would cause occasional sharp 
advances in prices. Business will prob- 
ably oppose, also, the marking of 
goods with the price at which they 
left the producer. Yet the world- 
wide trend is toward greater open- 
ness and less secrecy. The manufac- 
turer, distributor or merchant who is 
levying only a fair profit should not 
suffer by having the prices charged in 
primary or secondary markets made 
known. Of course, business would pre- 
fer an entirely free hand to continue 
conducting its operations as it sees 
fit; but profiteering has been carried 
so far, the abuse of freedom has be- 
come so flagrant, that stricter regula- 
tion may as well be accepted as in- 
evitable. The thing for business to 
do now is to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in evolving successful legisla- 
tion to meet the widespread and in- 
sistent public demand. 


TS damage to wheat is, of course, 
the reverse of encouraging, yet 
it should not be overlooked that the 
indicated yield this year, + 940,000,000 
bushels, exceeds that of any previous 
year with the exception of 1915. A 
very large corn crop is also in sight. 


i the outburst of clamor on the 
part of a large section of the con- 
suming public greatly to be wondered 
at when the newspapers record such 
incidents as that cited by General 
March, when he told the House Com- 
mittee that 1,500,000 pounds of surplus 
army ham and bacon were allowed to 
spoil in warehouses through failure to 
dispose of the food to the public af- 
ter the armistice was signed? It must 
have been brought home to not a few 
astute business leaders that they over- 
played their hand at Washington when 
invited to co-operate with the War 
Department in devising methods for 
the disposal of surplus army supplies. 
It appeared a very nice, comfortable 
arrangement—from the business man’s 
point of view—to have the Govern- 
ment’s huge stocks withheld from the 
domestic market and disposed of 
abroad; but it should have been fore- 
seen that things were moving to an 
impasse here and that hungry Amer- 
ican famiiies would rise up in rebel- 
lion. It is the old story of chickens 
coming home to roost, of greed act- 
ing as a boomerang, of selfishness 
proving unprofitable in the long run. 
The swifter really effective steps are 
taken to allay the disturbances which 
are cropping up the better for every 
section of the community, including 
business, * 
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[N the Middle Ages, 

cotton came by cara- 
van from India to Cairo 
or to Constantinople, 
where it was traded for 
goods of Europe. Ships 
of Venice or of Genoa 
bore it West. During all 
the tedious journey and 
time-consuming barter- 
ing of the traders and 
money changers the 
capital represented was 
tied up—useless. 




























Modern Commercial 


Banking 


HE commodities of modern commerce are 
carried, not over —- trails and on crude, 


uncertain vessels, but over highways of steel and 
on great ships regularly plying the ocean lanes. 


The complex organization which exists to bring 
the raw material to the manufacturer, and the 
finished product to the user, depends, for its 
proper functioning, upon the assistance supplied 
by modern commercial banking. 


For example, at no time in the progress from 
seed to cloth does cotton represent idle capital. 
The grower may be financed through his local 
bank; the buyer and the mill may secure capital 
to carry on their operations; and the finished 
cloth may be a basis for credit whether it be sold 
in New York, Rio, or Shanghai. 


Modern commercial banking multiplies productive 
capacity through the proper provision of credit. 
Its wise use lies at the foundation of commercial 
and industrial prosperity. Every service of com- 
mercial banking is available through this Company. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 
Capital and Surplus - - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than ~ - $800,000,000 
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Monthly Dividends 
and Monthly 
Earning Statements 


The monthly dividends paid 
to Preferred Stockholders of 
Cities Service Company pro- 
vide a convenient and regular 
intome safeguarded by earn- 
ings 


Five Times Over Prefer- 
red Stock Dividend 
Requirements 


The statements of earnings 
mailed to steckholders month- 
ly enable investors to keep in 
constant touch with the finan- 
cial progress of the Company. 


Send for 
Preferred Stock Circular FM-3 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
BOND DEPARTMENT 

60 Wall Street, New York 














Securities Purchased for 
Investment or Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Correspondence Invited 


LYMAN D. SmiTtH & Co. 
Members New York Stockh Exchange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptown Office: 527 Fifth Ave. 















“Stumbling Blocks 
of Finance” 


Read this booklet. It plainly discusses 
the common evils of finance, viz.: 
Fraud, manipulation, worthless tips 
and inflation. When investors t 
themselves on these financial pitfalls, 
they are in a stronger and safer posi- 
tion to invest their money conserva- 
tively and profitably. 


Booklet G-29—Free en Request 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


| 29 Broadway, New York 
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INVESTIGATE 
Before You Buy 


Our Investors’ Service Dept. is conducted 
for your guidance in safe investments. 
= small sum now may save you thousands 
ater. 


Summary and Opinion on 


a one stoc watncesssess oes $3,00 
ummary and o 
three cathe... Ms a e $8.00 





INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 


Enclosed is $.... for advice on............... 


Forbes 8-23-19 
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BY B. C. FORBES 


“If you can keep your head when all 
about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on 
you 
You'll be a Man, my son.” 


Let’s not lose our heads. 

But, also, let’s not lose sight of cer- 
tain fundamentally important facts. 

Business men are nervously asking 
themselves, “Will prices keep up?” 
That would be the very worst thing 
that could happen. 

Conditions have arisen which, in the 
interest of all, including business it- 
self, render supremely desirable a real 
reduction in the prices of necessaries in 
every instance where producers, dis- 
tributors or merchants are exacting 
unreasonably high profits. Unless 
business men interpret the position 
sensibly and apply themselves prompt- 
ly and diligently to ameliorating it, 
trouble cannot well be averted. That 
flagrant and unwise overcharging has 
been prevalent has repeatedly been 
emphasized in these columns and 
warning sounded. Little or nothing 
was done, however, by profiteers to 
allay the rising indignation of the 
public until the matter was brought to 
a sudden and sensational head by the 


. railroad brotherhoods. 


MESSAGE SUMMARIZED 


The chief recommendations made by 
President Wilson to cure price evils 
are summarized thus: 

1. Extension of the Food Control act 
to peace time and widening of its scope 
to cover all necessaries. 

2. Licensing of all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to in- 
sure competitive selling and prevent 
“unconscionable profits.” 

3. Passage of a law to regulate cold 
storage, limiting the time of storage 
and requiring goods to bear the date 
of receipt and the price at the time 
they went into storage. 

4. Provision for a penalty for viola- 
tion of the profiteering clauses of the 
Food Control act. 

5. A law requiring that all goods 
destined for interstate commerce be 
mar’ed where possible with the price 
at which they left the producer. 

6. Enactment of the proposed law for 
the control of security issues. 

7. Additional appropriations for Gov- 
ernment agencies which will inform 
the public of the prices at which re- 
tailers buy. 

Public opinion will probably sup- 
port Congress in enacting most of the 
legislation recommended, but there may 
be opposition on the part of business 
to the third and fifth provisions. 
ness will do well, however, to go as 
far as it possibly can even at consid- 
erable cost, to comply with the de- 
mands of the public and the judgment 
of legislators. When a boat threatens 
to sink it is in the interest of all that 
bailing be energetically resorted to 
even though some of the occupants get 
drenched. 

Business men ought to realize that 
this uprising is something more, some- 
thing deeper, something more funda- 
mental than mere “labor troubles,” 
The truth is that the American people 
have been driven, by the hardships 
of their daily struggle to exist, into 


Busi-° 


rising up and demanding in no uncer- 
tain tones that their load be lightened. 
Such a development was _ inevitable. 
Mere talk, mere explanations of why 
costs are high will not meet the situa- 
tion, will not appease the people. An 
empty stomach cannot be fed on wind. 


MUST PLAY FAIR 


As managers of the business and 
industrial affairs of the country, so to 
speak, our business, our financial, our 
industrial leaders must not shirk their 
responsibility, must not strive to pre- 
vent the swift introduction of remedial 
measures. Rather is it up to them 
more than to any other section of 
the community to devise ways and 
means of making it possible fer the 
rank and file of the American people 
to live in at least moderate comfort. 
Business statesmanship can thus be 
exercised. Business indiscretion can 
invite nothing but trouble infinitely 
more serious than any yet experienced 
or threatened. 

As one labor leader forcefully 
phrased it, “People will not die of 
starvation; they will rather die fight- 
ing.” 

That is the sum and substance of the 
position which has arisen. Clearly, 
therefore, it is the duty of every busi- 
ness man, of every right-minded cit- 
izen, to aid in hastening the solution 
of the problem. Prices must be low- 
ered wherever this can be done with- 
out bringing on bankruptcy. At this 
juncture it is more important to keep 
things on an even keel, socially, than 
to maintain prefits or dividends at in- 
flated war-time levels. Radical dis- 
eases sometimes call for radical rem- 
edies. The high-cost-of-living disease 
has clearly become radical. Radical 
remedies are now apt to be applied. 
Let business men throughout the 
country fall into step and co-operate 
with the authorities in seeking to 
straighten matters out. Let not the 
business community commit a single 
act calculated to impress the public 
with the idea that they are selfishly 
trying to check the application of rem- 
edies. A steamroller has been set in 
motion to flatten inflated prices and 
any corporation, any fm, or any in- 
dividual who shortsightedly gets into 
its way is likely to be unceremoniously 
crushed. 


WANT SQUARE DEAL 


Consumers must be given a square 
deal. They are now determined to 
take it if they do not get it. The 
Kipling quotation is set down at the 
beginning of this article chiefly be- 
cause I have found a tendency among 
some of our very largest men. of, af- 
fairs to become panicky over the out- 
look. Many small business men re- 
gard the whole proceedings. as a temp- 
est in a teapot. 

Now, the one attitude is as condemn- 
able as the other. It is imperative that 
business men realize the absolute need 
for corrective measures to relieve the 
situation. But, on the other hand, 


there is not adequate reason for be- 
coming panicky provided business does 
its part to help and does not attempt 
to hinder the working out of a satis- 
factory solution. 


(Continued on page 1289) 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Violent Swings Indicate Readjustment Is 
Not Over—Longer Outlook Bullish i 


By FOUR SQUARE 


Now that the market has had a 
severe break, it is interesting to study 
causes and effects. The first real indi- 
cation of the over-bought condition 
was given when the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s earnings for the second quarter 
of the year were published and proved 
to be better than generally expected. 
Had the market been in a healthy state 
it would have advanced. It did just the 
opposite. Steel common opened up, 
but was heavily sold right from the 
start. The big break, however, did not 
come until the wavering market was 
hit by a combination of bearish news 
made up of the strike of railroad shop- 
men, the startling demands of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, and the agitation 
against high prices. These things 
served very well to bring about the 
shake-out which the market, in its top- 
heavy condition, would have gotten 
sooner or later on one pretext or an- 
other. 


Once the market had been given a 
definite downward twist, the profes- 
sional traders harried it like wolves on 
the skirts of a stampeding herd. And 
since the break began, up to the time 
of the writing of this, the market has 
had no rest. It has been flung violent- 
ly up and down, and up and down, and 
up again. Such action has been disas- 
trous to more than one weakly-mar- 
gined account, and, more than that, it 
has been destructive of confidence. 
Many who were confidently bullish for 
the “long pull” five or six weeks ago 
are now voicing the belief that “high 
prices have been seen for a long time 
to come.” 

Up to the time of this .writing the 
market is still in too highly disturbed 
a condition to admit of the conclusion 
that stable internal conditions exist. 
When specialties are dropped ten 
points one day and flung up ten points 
the next, it must be assumed that there 
is still a big public interest in the mar- 
ket resulting in keen competition in 
the buying and selling. This condition 
rarely exists, in fact, it may be said 
that it never has existed at the bottom. 
At the bottom, or after the bottom has 
been reached, stocks drag along in dull 
apathy and very few people want to 
buy them. Other indications that the 
first week of the break, although it re- 
sulted in bringing the majority of 
stocks back over half of the ground 
they had gained since early February, 
did not strengthen the market’s tech- 
nical condition as much as was to be 
desired were to be found in the rela- 
tively small number of accounts that 
were closed out, and in the fact that 
brokers’ loans were not materially re- 
duced. It would, therefore, seem to be 
the part of prudence to forego further 
margin buying until the market quiets 
down. It can hardly be expected that 
a speculation which has run on for six 
months with activity broadening out 
like an inverted pyramid at the top, 
can be shattered and unbalanced and 
replaced on a strong foundation within 
a week or two. If the market gets into 
a position where buying operations 
may be confidently resumed again by 
the first week in September, it will be 
doing very well. 

Outright ewners of stocks, unless 
they have already sold on the first 
warning of a collapse to come, should 
not be worried as to the longer out- 


look. If they are able to dispose of 
their holdings to advantage on good 
rallies, they may expect to be able to 
replace them lower, but otherwise 
they should not fear to hold through 
any further decline. 

The fundamental bullish factors of 
big crops, reviving industry at home, 
our enormous gold reserve and posi- 
tion as creditor to half the world, and 
our expanding foreign trade, along 
with the general expectation of a com- 
ing period of great prosperity, remain 
unshaken. 

The belief in the maintenance of 
high prices for all commodities, and 
finished products has been undermined 
somewhat by the drive against food 
prices, and it appears that some read- 
justment will come. But industrial in- 
ventories were written down drastic- 
ally and all preparation made for a 
downward price revision immediately 
following the signing of the armistice, 
so that a trend in that direction now 
should not be distressing, and at the 
worst it would be a gradual process, 
with full compénsation in lowering 
costs. The labor situation appears to 
threaten the industrial revival, but la- 
bor leaders undoubtedly realize that 
public opinion is against a major dis- 
turbance at this time, and their calmer 
counseling may be depended up. A 
lowering living cost, their leaders as- 
sert, will do much to placate workers. 
The question of international credit 
will be settled because it must be set- 
tled, and the question of railroad oper- 
ation and control will be settled be- 
cause the country wants it to be set- 
tled. Even if the worst comes to the 
worst and Government ownership is 
thrust upon us, the roads will not be 
confiscated. The Government, in such 
a remote event, would have to buy the 
roads from their present owners—the 
stock and bondholders—at a fair and 
just price. 

After looking at the bad features of 
the situation, even in their worst light, 
it must be admitted that the period of 
after-war prosperity which is genuine- 
ly believed in by industrial leaders 
cannot possibly have run its course in 
this short time. Stock prices usually 
begin to discount such a situation in 
advance; but it is also true that high 
prices for securities are generally pre- 
valent almost up to the time when the 
peak of the wave of prosperity is 
passed. Such a stock as Steel com- 
mon, in which public interest is most 
widespread, has, in fact, in the past 
usually reached its record price level 
a month or so after the earnings of the 
big corporations have reached their 
highest mark. 

Under the heading “Wall Street 
Pointers” some issues are discussed 
which may be bought with confidence 
during the present period of uncer- 
tainty. When the market quiets 
down, however, the speculative favor- 
ites of the spring and summer advance, 
such as the motors, rubbers, oils, 
equipments, and steels, may be taken 
on again. The railroad stocks have 
long been below actual values, and may 
still be bought. Coppers have gone 
back as much as any other part of the 
jist, although they did not gain as 
much. The industry is in a strong 
position and these stocks may be 
bought as a group. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS | 


a. HE president of one of the largest 
and best-managed car-making 
companies was asked the other day 
how the equipment business was go- 
ing. His answer was something like 
this: “Business is flat. The railroads 
are not buying anything. But,” he 
added, “cars and locomotives have been 
worked to death under the war rush, 
and cars especially are in very bad 
shape. I heard the other day of a road 
that wanted ten box cars for a ship- 
ment of flour, and they had to go 
through a thousand cars to find ten 
box-cars in fit shape to carry it.” 

He would not commit himself as to 
whether or not the railroads would 
soon have to purchase equipment to 
bring their rolling stock up to stand- 
ard, but equipment company presi- 
dents are not, as a rule, optimistic 
when orders not coming in. He did 
say, however, that there was a lot of 
repair work to be done, and that while 
the railways were doing a great deal 
of this in their own shops, there was 
necessarily a lucrative business in new 
parts and all-around shop work. 


EQUIPMENT IN BAD SHAPE 


Railway equipment is undoubtedly in 
bad shape from one end of the coun- 
try to the other and a great many 
cars that saw hard service during the 
war will probably have to be scrapped. 
Meantime, the volume of business be- 
ing handled by the railroads is show- 
ing a slow but perceptible gain from 
week to week and month to month. If 
the period of prosperity which has 
been generally predicted as very likely 
to result from the rebuilding of Eu- 
rope and the rehabilitation of indus- 
try at home actually does come—and 
general business has recently given in- 
dications that it is on the way—then 
the railroads will sooner or later have 
to buy a great deal of new equipment 
to take the place of old and worn-out 
rolling stock. It will not matter par- 
ticularly whether the railroads are 
operated by the Government under a 
new system of control, are owned by 
the Government, or are back into the 
hands of private managers. If general 
business activity endures and expands 
so that the movement of freight be- 
comes too heavy for the present work- 
ing plant to carry, the plant will have 
to be enlarged. 

Equipment companies are used to 
business ups and downs, for their ac- 
tivities have ebbed and flowed through 
lean and fat years ever since the first 
“car knockers” came into existence. 
But they are generally in better shape 
now to weather through a period of 
uncertainty than they have ever been 
in the past. Out of war profits bonded 
indebtedness has been reduced, and in 
some cases wiped out altogether, while 
at the same time comfortable surpluses 
have been built up. Some of the in- 
dependent steel companies are in the 
same position of independence as to 
the immediate future, and, like the 
equipment companies, they face a pe- 
riod of renewed prosperity when the 
country’s business gets firmly on’ its 
feet again and railroad buying is re- 
sumed. 

The recent sharp decline in quoted 
values on the New York Stock Ex- 
change has wiped out half the gains 
made in this class of stocks since the 
upward movement began in February. 
It is likely that some of these stocks 
will go lower than they are now 
quoted, and if they do the opportunity 
for purchase will be more favorable. 
The companies whose stocks are 


. 


Well-Bulwarked Equipments and Independent 
Steels Will Weather Unsettlement 


By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


listed in the table incorporated here- 
with—three equipment concerns and 
two independent steels—are in an ex- 
cellent position to weather any un- 
certainty that may develop from the 
present condition of labor unrest. 
Their dividends seem well assured, 
with the exception perhaps of Railway 
Steel-Spring, and should the leaders 
of American industry prove to be right 
in their predictions of coming pros- 
perity, purchases of these stocks made 
on a price basis to yield 7 to 7% per 
cent. should prove very profitable in 


stock, while there was a profit and 
loss surplus of $17,828,507. The net 
assets applicable to the common stock 
figure out at about $179 per share. 
The Lackawanna Steel Co. has re- 
duced its own funded debt from $25,- 
000,000 to $19,362,000 out of war profits 
since the beginning of the war, while 
subsidiary company bonds have been 
brought down from a total of $6,319,000 
to $3,440,000. The only stock at pres- 
ent outstanding is the $35,097,000 com- 
mon, upon which dividends at the rate 
of 6 per cent. are being paid. The 








STRONG EQUIPMENTS AND INDEPENDENT STEELS 


. 


American Car & Foundry........... 
American Locomotive 
Lackawanna Steel 
Railway Steel-Spring 
Republic Iron & Steel.............. 


Divi- Book Price Per Ct. 
dend Value About Yield 
8 $204 112 7A 
5 : 82 6.1 
6 196 80 7.5 
8 192 85 9.4 
6 229 88 6.8 








the long run. They are not unattrac- 
tive at present prices, but of course 
they may be bought with greater as- 
surance on any further decline. 
American Car & Foundry reported 


‘the best earnings in its history for the 


fiscal year ended April 30, 1919, when 
$32.24 a share was earned on the com- 
mon stock, as compared with $30.61 in 
1918, the best previous year. More- 
over, the latest annual report of this 
company showed that it had a fund 
set aside sufficient to pay the current 
rate of 8 per cent. annually on the 
common stock for the next three 
years, no matter what earnings might 
be. Car & Foundry has never had 
any funded debt, in fact it has been 
the policy of the management to keep 
its finances in such shape as to be 
able to turn its products over to the 
railroads on a credit basis, taking rail- 
road equipment obligations in return. 
The company has $30,000,000 7 per cent. 
non-cumulative preferred and $30,000,- 
000 common stock outstanding, and its 
balance sheet shows net working cap- 
ital of $37,114,278, and a profit and loss 
surplus of $31,324,521, while property 
and plant are carried at $67,525,272. 
The result of this strong position is a 
“book value” of fully $204 a share for 
American Car & Foundry common. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
. American Locomotive has no mort- 
gage on its own property and no mort- 
gage can be executed without the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the preferred 
stockholders. The funded debt of sub- 
sidiaries amounts to only $1,957,000. 
There is $25,000,000 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock, and $25,000,000 
common stock outstanding. Dividends 
are being paid at the rate of 5 per cent. 
on the common stock, and it appears 
that a rather long period of depres- 
sion could be weathered without en- 
dangering this payment. The com- 
pany’s fiscal year ends June 30. The 
latest statement of earnings, for the 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1918, showed 
net income at the rate of $33 a share 
annually for the common stock. Amer- 
ican Locomotive’s financial position is 
very strong, the latest balance sheet 
showing net working capital sufficient 
to more than cover the preferred 


financial position of the company is 
very stromg, with net working capital 
of $24,596,942, or more than $70 a share, 
and a surplus of fully $33,771,280. Af- 
ter making deductions for subsidiary 
stocks and all bonds, as well as current 
liabilities, and reserves for deprecia- 
tion and extinguishment, along with 
deferred charges to surplus, there is 
left a balance of fully $68,674,440 in 
net assets, or about $196 a share for 
Lackawanna Steel common. In addi- 
tion to its manufacturing plants, the 
company owns directly or controls 
through stock ownership, in all about 
7,000 acres of ore lands which are 
estimated to contain 71,000,000 tons of 
iron ore, which is a sufficient supply 
for more than forty years of full op- 
eration of the company’s plants. 

Railway Steel-Spring paid off its en- 
tire bonded indebtedness, amounting 
to some $6,000,000 out of war profits, 
and at the close of 1918, the company 
had $5,049,963 net working capital, as 
compared with $3,728,478 on Dec. 31, 
1914. The company has outstanding 
$13,500,000 7 per cent. preferred stock, 
and $13,500,000 common stock on which 
dividends are at presegt being paid at 
the rate of 8 per cent. annually. 
the past three years earnings have ag- 
gregated fully $70 a share on Railway 
Steel-Spring common, but for the past 
ten years earnings have averaged 
slightly less than 9 per cent. However, 
the cleaning off of the bonded debt 
means a saving of more than 2-per 
cent. on the stock, so that for all prac- 
tical purposes it may be figured that 
an earning power of 11 per cent. has 
been demonstrated on the stock over 
the past ten years. Railway Steel- 
Spring is now selling to yield nearly 
9% per cent., so that any reduction in 
its dividend rate may. be considered as 
discounted. Its asset position is fully 
as strong as others in the list, as the 
balance sheet shows a “book value” 
of fully $192 a share for the common 
stock. 


Republic Iron & Steel is in the 


strongest position of any of the in- 
dependent steel concerns,and the com- 
mon stock has reflected this by show- 
ing greater relative resistance in the 
recent decline than other stocks not 
It is an excep- 


so well bulwarked. 


In 


tionally well-managed concern and it 
has conserved its war profits in a man- 
ner second to none. For the three 
years 1916, 1917 and 1918, a total of 
fully $121 a share was earned on the 
common stock, leaving a balance of 
$107.50 added to asset value of the 
common, after payment of only -$13.50 
a share in dividends. The company’s 
funded debt—$14,175,100—is nominal in 
comparison with its earning power. At 
the close of 1918, it had net working 
capital of $28,730,000, as against $25,- 
000,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock. Net assets applicable to the 
$27,191,000 common stock figured out 
at fully $229 a share. The 6 per cent. 
dividend on Republic Iron & Steel 
common may be regarded as prac- 
tically safe. Early this year President 
Topping said concerning the outlook: 
“It is gratifying to state that the com- 
pany emerges from the war period in 
a condition of such strength that the 
problems of readjustment may be con- 
sidered with confidence.” 


The creation of non-partisan expert 
bodies should be encouraged repre- 
senting the permanency and continuity 
of knowledge and policy in matters of 
business, at the side of the free and 
rapid fluctuations inherent in the po- 
litical life of a healthy democracy. 
Eventually we may hope to see estab- 
lished a permanent “business cabinet” 
composed of the heads of our non-par- 
tisan boards and commissions and ad- 
vising the President in matters of tech- 
nical administration to be judged from 
a non-political standpoint—Paul M. 
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Centralized Credit 
Organization a 


Necessity 
By JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


President, National Bank of Commerce in 
New York 


A pool of Europe’s needs should be 
met by a pool of America’s resources— 
that is, America’s resources should be 
applied to Europe’s needs through a 
great, centralized credit organization, 
with extensive powers of co-ordina- 
tion. This may sound like an ideal 
stated in sweeping terms, but I think 
its details can be worked out in prac- 
tical, concrete form. There seems to 
be no existing machinery adequate to 
do so. Therefore, a special instrumen- 
tality must be set up, along lines re- 
cently suggested in behalf of Amer- 
ican bankers’ groups, probably in the 
form of a great credit corporation with 
capital: enough to handle transactions 
of the size that would be involved; 
that is, transactions representing not 
merely the business of individual con- 
cerns, but the combined requirements 
of nations. 

The supplies available in America are 
gieat, but they are not so great as to 
meet unlimited and unbalanced de- 
mands. Therefore, there should be a 
judicious rationing of our commodities 
among the nations requiring them, in 
accordance with their needs. Amer- 
ica’s export markets should be as 
broad as Europe’s requirements, thus 
serving, on one hand, not only the 
greatest good for humanity, but on the 
other, conserving and developing 
America’s business on sound lines, 
making sure that we shall sell first, 
only where real needs exist and, sec- 
ondly, only where we shall be sure 
ultimately of getting our pay. 
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IRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
common has held up very well 
during recent periods of reaction in 
the stock market. This stock, which 
is on a regular 4 per cent. basis, still 
carries the extra 2 per cent. dividend 
which will come off the market price 
on Sept. 16. For all practical pur- 
poses, therefore, purchasers who go 
into the stock before it sells “ex-divi- 
dend” may regard it as a 6 per cent. 
issue for the next twelve months to 
come. And it is not unlikely that Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical common will 
pay another extra of 2 per cent. in 1920, 
or perhaps go on a regular 6 per cent. 
basis. The company has shown a won- 
derful growth in recent years in earn- 
ing power on the common stock, the 
result for the year ended May 31, 1918, 
having been $24.24 a share, as com- 
pared with less than $11 a share in the 
previous yeat, and $7.55 in 1915. The 
latest fiscal period, ended May 31, 1919, 
resulted in earnings of a little more 
than $18 a share on the common, or 
three times the current rate of reg- 
ular and extra dividends. The com- 
pany is in a strong position financially, 
with net tangible assets, after deduc- 
tion from the property account of an 
amount equal to the par of the com- 
mon stock for “good-will” and trade 
names, equal to about $80 a share. The 
move to diversify crops in the south 
has, if anything, resulted in a more 
liberal use of fertilizers which are the 
company’s principal manufactured pro- 
duct. Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
owns large deposits of phosphate rock 
in South Carolina, Tennessee and Flor- 
ida, and may be expected to profit 
from the after-war export demand for 
this product which is used in large 
quantities for the preparation of fer- 
tilizers in Europe. 
* * * 

ISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS 
common has had a big rise for a 
low-priced stock since February when 
the low level of 454 was reached, but 
it was apparent from its action during 
recent days of market stress that the 
stock was still in strong hands. “Katy” 
is one of the “oil rails,” and though the 
management has not found any oil in 
lands owned by the company—prob- 
ably they haven’t even looked for it— 
they have found what every railway 
company in the country is “drilling” 
for, and that is increased earnings. It 
has recently been announced that the 
road will be double-tracked between 
Wichita Falls and Devel, Oklahoma, a 
distance of 23 miles. The proposed 
line will run through Burkburnett, and 
it is expected to do much to relieve 
the congested traffic conditions that 
have existed there since the develop- 
ment of the oil field. The cost of the 
improvement will be $1,000,000. This 
little item of news is just a slight indi- 
cation of what is happening along 
“Katy’s” lines. The actual improve- 
ment in earnings, at first hardly no- 
ticeable, has recently become quite 
pronounced. The latest earnings 
statement, for the month of June, 
showed gross of $5,024,087, as com- 
pared with $3,733,635 in 1918, and net 
operating income of fully $730,628, as 
compared with a deficit of $1,349,498 in 
June, 1918. For the first six months of 
this year net operating income has 
amounted to $1,051,139, as compared 
with a deficit of $183,819 in the first 
half of last year. It has been learned 
in well-informed quarters of the street 
that those far-seeing operators who 


stock was selling below 20, have re- 
cently been switching their commit- 
ments to Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
common, believing that the rise in Tex- 
as had discounted the cream of ex- 
pected profits. Insiders of the Texas 
& Pacific road are reported to still be 
very optimistic, however, as to the out- 
look for the road, simply because of 
the possibilities of earnings growth 
along with the development of the 
Texas oil industry. In well-informed 
quarters there has been in circulation 
a rather interesting rumor to the effect 
that an offer of fully twenty points 
above the market price was recently 
refused for control. 
* * * 


H IDE & LEATHER common is in 
about the same position as Ma- 
rine common, and the same arguments 
which brought about large purchases 
of Marine common around the 30 level 
and its subsequent rise to close to 70 
are now being .applied with apparent 
justification to this stock. The only 
cifference is that the Hidé & Leather 
Co. is not in as strong a treasury posi- 
tion as is International Mercantile 
Marine, so that any plan for the re- 
funding of back dividends on the pre- 
ferred would necessarily result in a 
considerable increase in the obliga- 
tions ahead of the common stock. It 
must be admitted, however, that there 
is some virtue to the argument that 
even if the approximately $15,000,000 
in back dividends were capitalized in 
such a manner as to have preference 
to 7 per cent. dividends ahead of the 
existing common stock, the current 
rate of earnings would still permit of 
a showing of fully 20 per cent. on the 
$11,500,000 common stock. American 
Hide & Leather reported the largest 
earnings in its history for the three 
months ended June 30, 1919, when net 
income amounted to $1,093,781, as com- 
pared with $614,827 in the previous 
quarter, and $830,539 for the June quar- 
ter of 1918. The best previous showing 
was that made in the December quar- 
ter of 1917, when net income totaled 
$1,069,962. After allowing for dividends 
on the outstanding preferred stock, 
and 7 per cent. on the capitalized back 
dividends, even the earnings for the 
year ended June 30, 1919, would indi- 
cate a balance of more than 6 per cent. 
on the common stock. 
* * * 


S. CAST IRON PIPE preferred, 
ewhich is a 7 per cent. non-cumula- 
tive issue, is now on a 5 per cent. basis, 
but earnings of the company have been 
expanding so persistently that it is be- 
lieved the rate of payment on the pre- 
ferred stock will soon be raised to the 
full 7 per cent. to which it is entitled, 
in order to pave the way for dividends 
on the common stock out of future 
earnings. This expectation has placed 
Cast Iron Pipe preferred in a very 
strong market position in that holders 
have been loath to sell on breaks, 
while fresh buying orders are contin- 
ually under the market. The boom in 
building throughout the country, and 
the large works of reconstruction un- 
der preparation abroad have resulted 
in an active demand for the company’s 
products principally for drainage pur- 
poses, and owing to the reduction in 
pig iron prices to the lowest level sin¢e 
1916, it has been possible for the com- 
pany to cover its raw materials and 
dispose of its manufactures at a much 
larger margin of profit than prevailed 


went into Texas & Pacific when the during the war. 
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Warren Bros.Co. 


COMMON 
A road building stock 


T is reported that the company 

has contracts for 11,000,000 sq. 
yards of road building now on 
its books and is confident of lay- 
ing 10,000,000 sq. yards during the 
current year. 
Our circular gives details of the 
industry and the company and dis- 
cusses the outlook for the com- 
mon shares. 


Write for Circular F-5 


LYON 
Srwestment; Securities 
50 PINE ST. (Ground Floor) N. Y. 
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OIL vs. GOLD 


Annual production of oil in 
the United States is about 
eight times the value of the 
production of gold. 


The investor interested in 
ascertaining the possibilities 
of the oil industry will value 
the new edition of our 
booklet: 


“OILS and PEACE” 


Keep informed. 
Write for Booklet 181-FM. 


PUNHAM & Ci 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephone: Hanover 8300-16 
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Features of the 


Island Oil & Transport 
Situation 


The affairs of the Island Oil & Transport Cor- 
poration have been discussed so often that in 
a statistical way they are understood very well 
by most people interested in that type of enter- 
prise. 


We notice, however, that often some of the 
most important factors either are never men- 
tioned or are given only slight attention. 


We are prepared to furnish a complete and 
comprehensive treatise on the following salient 
factors: 


Law Suit 

Fuel Oil 

Mexican Situation 

Salt Water 

Colombia and Cuba 
Contracts and Marketing 
Gasoline Extraction 
General Outlook 


Send for Circular P-1006. 


MS-WoLre a Coa. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 

41 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
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are making a Specialty of 


U.S. Government Bonds 


and are prepared, at any time, | 
to buy or sell large or small lots 


We have prepared a circular on 
investment securities which we shall 
be glad to send you on request 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED: 


Head Office:5, Threadneedle St., London, E. C.2 















June 30, 1919 


Subscribed Capital _ + © & 
UncaHed Capital - - - - - 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - 
Reserve Fund = = = = = 





Deposits - 
Cash in hand ai een ~ Bank a England 
Money at Call and at Short Notice - 
Investments and Bills of Exchange 
Advances © - - = = = = 
Advances on War Loans - - - 


$5=—£1, 
$177,726,615 
136,281,252 
41,445,362 
41,445,362 


- $1,855,273,000 
397,133,860 
- 380,340,540 
481,523,065 
584,372,130 

61,245,810 
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assets of your business. 


Each issue of FORBES contains enough material that will, 


Is more than ever the magazine that should become one of the 


if applied to 


your business, more than pay the entire cost of a year’s subscription. 


Through special signed articles by Captains of Industry you are able to keep 


in touch with what is happening in the business world. 


FORBES’ special articles on Industrial Democracy are being read by thou- 


sands of employers and workers, and as a result, Industrial Organiza- 
tions all over the country are gradually bringing about more harmonious 


conditions within their work shops. 


FORBES MAGAZINE believes in telling the truth. 


It contains no fiction. 


These are only a few of the reasons why FORBES is becoming more 
and more the business magazine for business men and women. 


299 Broadway, New York. 


Forbes Is Issued 26 Times a Year—Subscribe To-day 
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Please enter my subscription to FORBES for one year, beginning with the next 
issue, for which I enclose remittance of $3.00 (Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $4.00). 
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ROGER H. WILLIAMS 


Lawyer and Banker Joins 


Bank of Commerce 


Roger H. Williams, banker and law- 
yer, has been elected a vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, retiring from the law firm 
of Williams, Glover and Washburn, of 
which he was head, at 70 Fifth ave., 
New York City. 

Mr. Williams has an extensive record 
of corporation, banking, trust and legal 
experience. His first banking connec- 
tion was with the First National Bank 
of Ithaca, N. Y. He later came to 
New York City, where he became asso- 
ciated with N. W. Harris & Co., now 
Harris, Forbes & Co., and then with 
N. W. Halsey & Co., having charge 
of the legal and corporation work of 
these firms. In 1914 he organized his 
own law firm, making a specialty of 
estates and trusts. Mr. Williams has 
also been an executive officer of nu- 
mierous corporations, including the 
Crane Valve Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn.; the Union Gas Company, of 
Spokane, Washington; the Montgom- 
ery Traction Company, ghe Klinger 
Company and the Manchurian De- 
velopment Company. ; 

Roger H. Williams was born in 
Ithaca, N. Y., in 1874, a son of the 
late Professor Henry Shaler Williams, 
and grandson of Josiah Butler Wil- 
liams, a bank president of Ithaca, N. 
Y., and one of the original directors 
of the United States Trust Company, 
of New York City. He graduated from 
Cornell in 1895, with the degree of 
Ph. B., and then took graduate work 
in economics and finance at Yale, 
where he received the degree of M. A. 
Subsequently he received the. degrees 
of LL.B. and J.D. from New York 
University. He is a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, the Bar ‘Association 
of New York, the New York County 
Lawyers Association, the Academy of 
Political Science, the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civil Service Reform 
Association, the Asiatic Association, 
the League to Enforce Peace, and the 
Cornell, Yale, Century, Bankers’ and 
University Clubs of New York City. 


During the last several years Mr. 


JOHN J. WATSON, Jr. 


Williams has been chairman in charge 
of the entire student Y. M. C. A. work 
in the United States and Canada, and 
has served on the executive and finan- 
cial committees of the National War 
Work Council of the Association. 


+ oo 


Elected Chairman of New 
Martin-Parry Corp 


John J. Watson, Jr., who was recent- 
ly elected Chairman of the Board of 
the newly organized Martin-Parry Cor- 
poration, is connected with the man- 
agements of a number of industrial 
organizations, although he is not yet 
45 and began at the bottom of the 
ladder with nothing but his own ability 
to win him success. He has long been 
vice-president and treasurer of the In- 
ternational Agricultural Corporation, 
and has had a prominent part in the 
shaping of its policies. He is also 
president of the Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corporation, and a director of the But- 
terworth-Judson Corporation, Lawyers’ 
Title & Trust Co., Pierce Oil Corpora- 
tion, Bankers’ & Shippers’ Insurance 
Co., of New York, American Synthetic 
Dyes Co., Stutz Motor Co., and the 
Martin Truck & Body Corporation. 

Mr. Watson, who is a direct descend- 
ent of Caleb Carr, Governor of the 
Colony of Rhode Island in 1695, was 
born in Jamestown, Rhode Island, No- 
vember 12, 1874. He attended the 
schools of his native town, and later 
went to the Rogers High School, at 
Newport, R. L, and then to the Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, at 
Providence. 


On leaving school, John Jay Watson, 
Jr., immediately entered business on 
the staff of the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany of Providence, and so closely did 
he devote himself to the study of bank- 
ing that it was not long before he was 
advanced to a responsible post. Then 
came larger opportunities in the shape 
of an offer to join the Joseph Banni- 
gan Rubber Company as treasurer and 
director. He accepted artd entered the 
rubber industry under circumstances 
which made for his rapid progress, so 
that later he became associated with 
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the United States Rubber Co. as treas- 
urer and director, and also was a mem- 


ber of the executive committee. As - 


president of the General Rubber Co, 
and also of the Rubber Goods Manu- 
facturing Co.—both subsidiaries of the 
United States Rubber Co—Mr. Watson 
attained recognition as one of the lead- 
ing executives in the industry. 

In 1910, however, he determined to 
leave the field in which he had achieved 
such notable results and again to take 
up banking. He formed the private 
banking house of Watson & Press- 
prich, with offices in New York City, 
and this firm gave special attention to 
investment banking in its larger phases 
and came to be known as a represen- 
tative house of the New York financial 
community. Mr. Watson remained 
with this organization until there came 
the opportunity to join the interests 
which launched the International Agri- 
cultural Corporation in 1913. He re- 
cently participated in organizing the 
Martin-Parry Corporation and the 
Simms Petroleum Company. 
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Aside from business, Mr. Watson has 
taken an active interest in public 
affairs. He was Republican Represen- 
tative from Jamestown in the Rhode 
Island Legislature, between 1899 and 
1904, and during his term there was 
conrfected with much important legis- 
lation, having been a member of the 
Committee on Corporations and Fi- 
nance. He also served a seven-year 
membership on the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, of Rhode 
Island, during which time he helped 
to work-out a series of reforms and 
general improvements. 

Mr. Watson is a-member of the 
following clubs and organizations: 
Union League, Riding, New York 
Yacht, and Bankers’ Club, the Sleepy 
Hollow Country and Nassau Country 
Clubs, Chamber of Commerce and Mer. 
chants’ Association, Society of Amer- 
ican Wars, Society of Colonial Wars, 
Sons of the Revolution, and he is a 
director of the New England Society, 
New York. 





Four Brothers Win 
Fame and 
Fortune 


Darius Miller, of Connecticut, is dead. 
The fact might not arouse more than 
passing notice except for the headline, 
“From $700 to Millionaire.” Darius 
Miller was the wealthiest resident of 
New Britain, Conn., and one of four 
brothers who attained wealth and 
prominence. . 

Sixty years ago, a Middletown 
(Conn.) farmer called his four sons 
together, and, after giving them his 
blessings and $700 apiece, sent them 
forth into the world to make their own 
living. The brothers were Darius 
Miller, Nathan G. Miller, Charles 
Miller and Frank Miller. 

Darius settled in New Britain, and, 
with his $700, founded a dry goods 
store. Modern devices had no place in 
his establishment, and, despite, his 
wealth, he continued to conduct the 
store until within a week of his death 
on April 2 last, at the age of 89 years. 
He was also interested in many big 
financial institutions, and was a Di- 
rector of the New Britain National 
Bank since 1860. 

Charles, like Darius, went into the 
dry goods business in Waterbury, 
where he founded the Miller & Peck 
Company and the Randolph & Clowes 
Company. He was rated as one of the 
wealthiest men of that city, and in 
1910, when he was 71 years old, he 
retired and turned his business ovér 
to the clerks in his store. 

The third brother, Nathan, came to 
New York to seek his fortune, entered 
Wall Street and. became the first 
President of the Iron Steamboat Com- 
pany, owned by the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road Company, and was also President 
of the Eagle Lock Company, besides 
being heavily interested in the Edison 
Electric Light Company. 

Frank Miller, the youngest of the 
quartet and the only one now living, 
went to Bridgeport and entered the 
lumber and banking business. He is 
President of the City National Bank 
of Bridgeport, President of a large 
lumber concern in that city, and owns 
vast tracts of timber in the South. He, 
too, is rated as one of the wealthiest 
men in the southern part of -Con- 
necticut. ; 

A reunion of the four’brothers was 
held in 1910 on the occasion of the 
golden wedding anniversary of the 
eldest, Darius. In the course of an 


interview at that time, Frank Miller 
told of their successes as follows: 

“Tf we were to start out today as 
we did, the four brothers of us, a little 
over fifty years ago, with $700 apiece, 
the chances are that we would be 
worth in the same time considerably 
more than we are today. And I sup- 
pose that most of the young men who 
read that story said to themselves: 
‘Yes, but that was in the good old days 
of easy times and great opportunities. 
They couldn’t do it today.’ The times 
are easier today and the opportunities 
are greater than they ever were. Any 
young man. who will live as we used to 
and work as we used to, will succeed. 

“When we were boys, we were up 
before daylight taking care of the 
stock and doing three hours’ labor 
before mother called us in to break- 
fast. Then we worked all day and till 
the sun went down. We never heard 
of a ten-hour day or an eight-hour 
day.”—N. Y. Times. 


* * * 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 1284) 


Material conditions are just as in- 
spiring as they were a month ago. 

The deterioration in the crops is, of 
course, regrettable, but the final yields 
promise to be very far above the aver- 
age. The money market is stronger 
rather than weaker than it then was, 
the liquidation in the stock market 
having done something to reduce spec- 
ulators’ loans. Unemployment is not 
increasing but decreasing. Such indus- 
tries as iron, steel, shipbuilding, au- 
tomobile, lumber, copper, textiles have 
been showing improvement. Exports 
have lately broken all records. In- 
vestors have absorbed virtually all the 
highgrade foreign and domestic secur- 
ities floated here. Germany has ratified 
the Peace Treaty, as have Britain and 
continental countries, and the opposi- 
tion here to ratification has been wob- 
bling. 

The gyrations of the stock market 
do not reflect consternation, over the 
general outlook but rather the tug- 
of-war between bulls and bears which 
invariably occurs when the stock mar- 
ket has been overbought. No one can 
foretell whether, during such a period 
of excited speculation, quotations will 
be carried upward or carried down- 
ward. Once the market recovers its 
equilibrium it is perhaps more likely to 
begin a move upward than a fresh 
move downward. 
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30 Important Questions Answered in 


SUCCESS 


KEYS TO 


How can I develop personal 
efficiency ? 

How can I develop the power 
to think? 

What books shall I read to 
improve my education? 

How can I cultivate high 
ideals? 

Can I learn to develop the 


highest efficiency in my 
work? 

How should I invest my 
savings? 

How can I find or make 
OPPORTUNITY? 


What is reasonable self-denial ? 

How can I learn to concen- 
trate? 

Can cheerfulness be cultivated ? 

How may I become a successful 
team worker? 

Is politeness a business asset? 

How can I develop initiative? 

Does strict honesty pay in 
business? 

How can I get and keep good 
health? 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


A Guide to Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. FORBES 


shows you how to unlock the doors to greater achievement. It 
not only tells you WHAT to do to train your memory, to 
strengthen your will-power, to cultivate self-reliance, initiative, 
enthusiasm and courage, but it tells you HOW to do it. 

The chapter on Thinking not only tells you why you should 
learn to think for yourself, it tells you how you may learn to 

The chapters on Language, Self-Education, Memory 
and Judgment not only tell you why these qualities are neces- 
sary for success, but they tell you how you may develop them 
in yourself and how you may use them to good advantage. 

Each chapter in the book is devoted to one quality that will help 
you to develop the highest efficiency, followed by a definite 
plan for the practical application of the principles to your own 


do it. 


personal use. 


KEYS TO SUCCESS is not based upon theory but upon the 
actual demonstration of the principles that were the life-long 
guide of such men as Thomas A. Edison, A. C. Bedford, George 
Eastman of Kodak fame; E. C. Simmons, the greatest hard- 
ware merchant in the world; F. W. Woolworth, the world’s 
greatest retail merchant; James A. Farrell, President of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and many other successful 
men whose names are a household word in nearly every home 


in America. 


Examine the Book at Our Expense 


KEYS TO SUCCESS contains 259 pages, is bound in blue cloth lettered 
in gold. You may examine it at your home for five days simply by 
filling in the attached coupon and sending it to us. This puts you 
under no obligation. You merely a 
days, or to send us $2.00, the price of the book. 


Free Examination Order Card 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 


299 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me for five days’ examination a copy of KEYS TO 
SUCCESS by B. C. FORBES. I agree to return the book within 
five days, or send you $2.00 in payment for it. 
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Can I learn to be a good con- 
versationalist? 

How can I develop enthusiasm? 

How can I build up good will? 

How is will-power developed? 

How can I test and develop 
self-respect? 

Is it possible to develop good 
judgment? 

How can I gain and keep 
friends? 
How can I develop the right 
sort of business courage? 
How can I cultivate  self- 
reliance? 

What is the value of SER- 
VICE? 

How can I solve the problems 
of loyalty? 

How can I develop my mem- 
ory? 

What is the value of recrea- 
tion? 

Are vacations necessary? 

What is the key to a winning 
personality? 


ee to return the book after five 
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Tests for Office Workers 


Reduce Big Loss on Turn-over 


It costs on the average $54 to break in a new sales clerk, 
estimates the Secretary of the Retail Dry Goods Association; 
and the Superintendent of the General Electric plant at Fort 
Wayne says: “Our statisticians have shown us that it costs $25 
to $100 to train each employee.” Yet one big New York bank 
hired 2,000 last year to maintain a force of 1,200, and.......... ’s 
Magazine spent $1,000 for wants ads alone in the single month 
of September, 1918, to maintain a force of 800. 


You can materially reduce this loss by giving little stand- 
ardized office jobs requiring 2, 4, or 10 minutes as tests, compar- 
ing results with standard averages of employees of known 
ability. In the central service office of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company tests showed one stenographer wrote 15 words 
a minute with 7 errors (and on speed alone was worth $13 a 
week), while another wrote 57 words a minute with no errors 
(and was worth $62 a week). You can’t see such differences 
without a simple, practical measuring system, easily applied and 
accurately and scientifically checked and judged. The_U. S. 
Army made a splendid success of placing over a million and a 
half men by its psychological and trade tests, conclusively 
demonstrating the usefulness of tests of this sort. 


The one series of tests for office workers, which are all ready to 
use immediately in your office, is the National Business Ability Tests 
(19 different tests, for office boys, stenographers, general clerks, book- 
keepers and office managers or correspondents; approved by the War 
Department for use with soldiers seeking office employment after 
demobilization), of which you will find two series in Sherwin Cody’s 
book, “Commercial Tests and How to Use Them,” with full directions 
for giving and judging by comparjson with the standard averages of 
grammar school graduates, high school graduates, and experienced busi- 
ness employees in such firms as the National Cash Register, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, National Cloak & Suit Company, Filene’s in 
Boston, etc. You can take any of the tests and check yourself immedi- 
ately in the privacy of your own office, for the book gives the key, 
methed of judging, etc. Members of the Business Standards Associa- 
tion paying $2 a year or over get this 224-page book free. It will be 
sent on five days’ approval. Use coupon. 


BUSINESS STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
SHERWIN CODY, Managing Director 
ROOM 620, 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Press and Readers’ Comments 





A WELCOME VISITOR 
I take pleasure in renewing my sub- 


scription. The Magazine has been 
coming a year and it has proved to 
be one of our most welcome visitors 
and it surely would be missed if it 
were to stop coming. 

J. M. CONNELLY. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

* ok * 


BOOK AROUSES AMBITION. 


The poet has told us that “lives of 
great men all remind us, we should 
make our lives sublime,” but to the 
average and ambitious business man 
this advice has been the source of con- 
siderable bewilderment. How could 
the achievements of the great be emu- 
lated when his field of activity is usu- 
ally prescribed by a desk and swivel 
chair, while an examination of any 
collection of biographies from Plu- 
tarch’s Lives to “Heroes and Hero- 
Worship” has shown the heroes of a 
crusade or the making of an empire. 
From all of these collections, the Busi- 
ness Man has ever been conspicuously 
omitted. 

Therefore, Mr. Forbes’s book, “Men 
Who Are Making America,” would be 
sure of distinction on this account, if 
no other; for he has deliberately de- 
voted his entire book to the very type 
which has hitherto been so wilfully 
neglected. 

The men whom Mr. Forbes has 
chosen as illustrations of this theory 
range from J. Ogden Armour to Henry 
Ford and from John D. Rockefeller to 
F. W. Woolworth. A sketch of each 
man’s life is provided, as well as a 
most valuable summary of certain im- 
portant and interesting facts concern- 
ing this entire group of America’s fore- 
most business men. 

In answer to the question, “How 
did you begin?” so frequently asked 
of those who have arrived, the author 
points out that fourteen of these fa- 
mous men began as store clerks, five as 
bank clerks and four as grocery boys. 
As Mr. Forbes remarks: 

“The humble origin of the nfajority 
of these ‘Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica’ would call for more comment were 
it not so typical of the nation’s annals. 

“The point revealed by this analysis 
of America’s ablest business leaders 
is that neither birth nor education, 
neither nationality nor environment 


are barriers—or passports—to success. 
Worth alone counts. The only caste 
in America is merit.” 

The fifty careers outlined are suf- 
ficient proof of this assertion, for each 
one vividly impresses the fact «that, in 
business, through sincere and untiring 
effort alone, can a man reach the top 
and stay there. 

This has been preached so frequently 
that many are a little weary and some- 
what skeptical. The concrete illus- 
trations furnished by “Men Who Are 
Making America” will therefore be a 
welcome change. For the book shows 
how our biggest men have reached the 
pinnacle of success because they pos- 
sessed and applied the very qualities 
which every big business man tries to 
cultivate in himself and instill into his 
employees. 

Yet, there is none of the preachify- 
ing air possessed by those well-springs 
of virtuous inspiration which we re- 
ceived in Sunday school. The success 
of the man is emphasized and the 
source of it is for the better part 
left for the reader to determine. And, 
without a doubt, in doing so many a 
reader-will be fired to emulate the men 
who have won such success.—American 
Industries. 

* * * 
A NOTABLE BOOK 

I saw a copy of “Man to Man” by 
John Leitch published by you at my 
brother’s, Mr. Robert W. DeForest, 
just as I was leaving New York. It is 
the first time a book has been written 
on the most important solution of 
the controversy between labor and 
the employer of labor which ‘is really 
constructive and not destructive, the 
first time a definite plan has been pre- 
sented and proved. The book should 
have the widest circulation of any book 
published treating on this subject. 

LOCKWOOD DEFOREST. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
*x* * * 


PLEASED WITH MAGAZINE 

By chance, the first number of your 
magazine of this year came to my 
hand, and I have been so enchanted 
with its interesting articles that I beg 
to request you to send it to me, be- 
ginning with said number. Let me 
also have “Keys to -Success.” 

J. B. HENRIQUEZ. 

Baranquilla, Columbia. 











A DISCREET BANKER 


Though the Bolshevik government 
has repudiated Russia’s national debt, 
it is not likely that any who invested 
in Russian war securities will lose their 
money; Russia will have to redeem 
these bonds and pay her honest debts 
if she is.ever to take her place among 
the nations of the world and enjoy 
commercial and other relations with 
them. There are-some, however, who 
consider this money as irretrievably 
lost as if it had fallen into the hands 
of an American food pirate. Among 
the people in this class is Representa- 
tive Kinkaid of Nebraska. Discussing 
this matter some time ago he re- 


marked that Americans are fortunate 
not to have gone in for any Russian 
securities. 

“We are like the banker,” he said. 
“The banker said of a man of the Rus- 
sian Bolshevick type: ‘When he called I 
was out but I’d have been out a great 
deal more if I’d been in.”—Pathfinder. 


* * * 


THEY’RE COMMON. 

Bacon—“What are these ‘oil gushers’ 
we read so much about in the news- 
papers nowadays?” 

Egbert—“Didn’t you ever see one?” 

“Why, no. Did you?” 

“Sure! If you’d been here ten min- 
utes ago you would have seen one, too. 
He just dropped in to try to sell me 
some oil stock.” 


DANGEROUS GROUND 
Willis—What’s the matter 
Bump?’ 
Gillis—He was playing on a margin 
and fell off the edge. 
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Bonds—How to choose them 


UPPOSE you have money to 

invest and are looking for Pub- 
lic Utility bonds or other types of 
investment securities of high char- 
acter. 


Before buying you will natur- 
ally wish experienced advice. A 
representative of The National 
City Company, schooled in our 
business and competent to discuss 
your particular investment needs, 
is within easy reach. 


We have correspondent offices 
in 50 leading cities, prepared to 
submit to you Local, National, and 


Aon 


| —— — 
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Financed largely by public utility bonds, American electric com- 
panies in 12,500 communities turn night into day, supplying 
illumination to 7,000,000 American homes. Other public utility 
companies are constantly weaving a closer fabric of telephone 
and telegraph wires throughout the country. Thanks to pub- 
lic utility companies, 50,000 miles of electric railways reach out 
from cities, improve real estate values and draw town and 
country together both socially and commercially. Needed by 
the people, backed by the people, the great public utilities 
represent the investment and savings of the people. 
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Foreign Bonds and Short Term 
Notes. 


Consultation with us on invest- 
ment matters, it should be made 
clear, involves no obligations on 
your part. We are gladly at serv- 
ice when you wish to put your 
money into bonds. Also feel free 
to call upon us when you have in- 
vestment questions to ask or wish 
specific facts about a particular 
bond issue. 


Meanwhile, we shall be pleased 
to send you our current list of 
investment securities, if you will 
write for MF-107. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 












You will find a National City Com- 
pany Correspondent Office in 50 of 
the leading cities of the country. 

In each of these offices you can 
purchase Government, Municipal, 
Railroad, Industrial and Public 
Utility Bonds of the highest character. 

Each of these offices is equipped to 
render unusual service to investors 
generally, and to bond buyers in 
particular. 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 
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‘Lhe motor runs far and true on a 
filling of SoCOny Gasoline. The 
force of every drop goes into mileage. 
No delayed starts nor tardy pick-ups, 
no clogged carburetors, no carbon- 
sapped power with SoCOny. It 
burns clean—vaporizes readily any 
season—requires just one carburetor 
adjustment. 





Now or a month from now—here or 
hundreds of miles from here — it’s 
the same. 


Inferior, inert mixtures shorten 
engine life. Think twice before you 


buy them. Choose SoCOny. At 
the SoCOny Sign. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 





























The sign of a reliable dealer 
and the worlds best Gasoline 












